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OUR WILD FLOWERS FAMILIARLY DESCRIBED. 


Our Wild Flowers familiarly Described and Illustrated—By Louisa Anne 
Twamley, author of the ‘Romance of Nature,” ‘ Flora’s Gems,” &c. 
The plates engraved after the Author's Drawings. 12mo. pp. 312. Lon- 
don, 1839. 

This is a singularly beautiful volume, both for illustrations, prose, and poetry, 

and whimsically graceful. We take the following as sentimental :— 
“THE DAFFODIL. 
I wandered lonely, as acloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuons as the stars that shine 
And twinkle inthe milky way, 
They stretched, in never-ending line, 
Along the margin of the bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance, 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 
yer a joyful company. 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
hat wealth to me the show had brought. 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
The following is of a livelier cast :— 
“PRIDE AND THE POPPIES: THEIR GRANDEUR AND FALL. 
‘* We little red-caps are among the corn, 
Merrily dancing at early morn, 
We know that the farmer hates to see 
Our saucy red faces—but here are we! 


We pay no price for our summer coats, 

Like thase Savish creatures, barley and oats ; 
We don’t choose to be ground and eat, 

Like our heavy-head neighbour, Gaffer Wheat. 


Who dare thrash us, we should like to know! 
Grind us, and bag us, and use us so! 

Let meaner and shabbier things than we 

So stupidly bend to utility !’ 


So said little Red-cap, and all the rout 
Of the Poppy-clan set up a mighty shout ! 
Mighty for them, but if you had heard 
You had thought it the cry of a tiny bird. 


So the Poppy-folk flaunted it over the field ; 

In pride of grandeur they nodded and reeled ; 
And shook out their jackets, tll nought was seen 
But a wide, wide shimmer of scarlet and green. 


The Blue-bottle sat on her downy stalk, 

Quietly smiling at all their talk. 

The Marigold still spread her rays to the sun, 

And the purple Vetch climbed up to peep at the fun. 


. * * * . 


The sun went down, and rose bright on the morrow, 
To some bringing joy, and to others e’en sorrow, 
But blithe was the rich rosy farmer that morn 
When he went with his reapers among the corn 


Forth went they betimes, a right merry band, 
The sickles were glancing in each strong hand, 
And the wealthy farmer came trotting along, 
On his stiff little pony, ‘mid whistle and song. 


He trotted along, and he cracked his joke, 

And chatted and laughed with the harvest-folk ; 
For the weather was settled, barometers high, 
And heavy crops gladden‘d his practised eye. 


‘We'll cut this barley to-day,’ quoth he, 

As he tied his white pony under a tree ; 
‘Next the upland wheat, and then the oats,’ 
How the Poppies shook in their scarlet coats? 


Ay, shook with laughter, not fear, for they 
Never dreamed they too should be swept away ; 
And their Jaughter was spite, to think that all 
Their ‘ useful’ neighbors were doomed to fall 


They swelled and bustled with such an air, 

The corn-fields quite in commotion were, 

And the farmer cried, glancing across the grain, 

* How those rascally weeds have come up again !” 


‘Ha! ha!’ laughed the Red-caps, ‘Ha! ha! what a fuss 
Must the poor weeds be in! how they're envying us!’ 
But their mirth was cut short by the sturdy strokes 

They speedily met from the harvest-folks. 


And when low on the earth each stem was laid, 
And the round moon looked on the havoc made, 
A Blue bottle propped herself half erect, 
And made a short speech— to this effect. 


‘My dying kins-flowers, and fainting friends, 
The same dire fate alike attends 

Those who in scarlet or blue are dressed, 
Then how silly the pride that so late possessed 


Our friends the Re d-caps! how they lie, 


Who were lately so pert, and vain, and high! 
They sneered at us and our plain array ; 

Are we now a whit more humbled than the y? 
The Vv scorned our neighbours tt goodly corn 
W s the butt of their mer: nt eve and mort 
ihey lived on its land, from its bo 


ity fed, 


But a word of thanks they re r said 


And which is the worthiest now, I pray? 
Have ye not learned enough to-day? 

Is not the corn sheafed up with care, 
And are not the Poppies left dying there ! 


The corn will be carried and garnered up 

To gladden man’s heart both with loaf and cup ; 
And some of the seed the land now yields 

Will be brought again to its native fields, 


And grow and ripen, and wave next year 
As richly as this hath ripened here ; 

And we poor weeds, though needed not, 
Perchance may spring on this very spot. 


But let us be thankful and humble too, 
Not proud @nd vain of a gaudy hue ; 
Ever remembering, though meanly drest, 
That usefulness is of all gifts the best.’ ”’ 





THE EVENING HOUR. 
BY MRS. L. WILSON. 
This is the hour when memory wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last ; 
This is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past. 


She brings before the pensive mind, 
The hallowed scenes of earlier years, 
And friends who long have been consigned 
To silence and to tears. 


The few we liked, the one we loved, 
A sacred band come stealing on ; 
And many a form far hence removed, 

And many a pleasure gone. 


Friendships that now in death are hushed, 
And young affection’s broken chain, 
And hopes that fate too quickly crushed, 

In memory live again. 


Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes as quickly flown ; 
Tint, after tint, they died away, 
Till all at last were gone. 


This is the hour when fancy wreathes, 
Her spell round joys that could not last ; 
This is the hour when tnemory breathes 
A sigh to pleasures past. 


rr 


THE CANON WITH TWO CONSCIENCES. 
By Epwarp Howarp, Esq. 
AUTHOR OF “RATTLIN THE REEFER,” “OUTWARD BoUND,” &c 

Here comes the Canon of Cana!eja—the priest of twoconsciences. Blessed 
was hie little flock, and three or four times blessed those neighbours who dwelt 
the nearest to him. Happy flock—happy neighbours! Look out of your own 
little pastoral circle, and observe how many shepherds there be who have no 
conscience at all: you are distinguished among the fortunate, in having among 
you the Canon of Canaleja with two; and here he comes! 

He |s sixty years of age, yet time has omitted to trace at least twenty of them | 
upon his white and ample brow; his eyes are large and serene, and the upper 
part of his head grand and full; if youlook more attentively, you will pronounce 
it to be beatified with an apostolic beauty. 

The lower part of the face does not, however, correspond with the mental 
expansion of the upper: the extremity of his aquiline nose is sharp and pinch- 
ed, hit lips are very thin, and compressed inwards, and his chin and the skin 
about his Jaws, intersected with deep and numerous lines. He is tall and stately 
of staiure, his motion solemn and sedate, and would have been grand, were it 
not fora convulsive twitching of his hand, as if, in his imagination, he were | 
graspng cagerly something exceedingly precious. In these times of universal 
travel, every one knows the habiliments of a Spanish canon—we are, therefore, 
spared the trouble of describing them or the misery of attempting to be merry 
with his immensely-brimmed hat 

Now, the income of this worthy canon amounted to about two hundred 
pounds sterling—a large revenue in the rural district in which he resided, and 
muci too large for his wants 


His domestic establishment was upon a limited 
scalt ; and it certainly is not true that he kept his niece as his housekeeper. I | 
will-for I am jealous of the reputation of the dear old man—explain by and 
by, the few and transient appearances of a little handsome brunette, with the | 
darkest yet brightest eyes, in the seclusion of the venerable ecclesiastic. There 
certiinly was a female attached to his establishment ; but if she was any rela- | 
tion, she must either have been his grandmother or his grandaunt. 

Besides his regular income, the Canon enjoyed, or rather possessed, another 
soure of emolument, more precarious, but often greater than the former. | 
Thee was on his glebe, and under a broken mass of red and gray rock, a bub- 
bling spring of the freshest and coolest water in all Spain. Forcing its gentle 


mirtulous, and had its saint, its legend, and its power of working miracles. 

All this would have done our Canon but little good, had it not possessed 
also\ts chapel and its altar, both of which were in the prettiest rustical taste 
imagnable, Wherever there is an altar, there must be offerings, and a priest 
also, | 

Jtwas in this manner that the Canaleja-fountain acquired its miraculous effi- 
cacy—good for almost any disorder, but best for rheumatic affections. Every 
Spasard knows exactly how Saint Iago travelled from Jerusalem into Egypt ; 
but he Canalejans, and those in the adjacent parts, are blest in the exclusive 
knovledge, that he took Canaleja in his way, and that he become sorefooted 
fromthe no very creditable state of the roads about those parts, having cut the 
sole bf his foot with a sharp flint. No one can doubt this portion of the legend, 
for he flint, with the blessed stain of the Saint's blood still upon it, is shown | 
as aprecious relic in the chapel ; and if seeing is not believing, surely tasting 
mus be, for thousands have been the pious lips that have kissed it. 

Tie intelligent need not be told, that, in this spiing, the sainted foot was 
lave, which was not only instantly healed, bet it imparted to the waters the 
pow'r of healing sinners to all eternity, under certain conditions—the two prin- 
cipa.of which were, firstly, faith ; 
self o get well. 


and, secondly, a tendency in the wound it- | 
The Canon, who was a well read man, certainly had some 
geogaphical doubts on this subjeci—a religious one never entered his mind 








lor amoment 


Bbssed simplicity! that puttest the pure and shining robes of innocence and 
religon upon the form of s\ perstition ! ‘who shall, in t | de and darkness of 
his ovn sinful heart, dare to revile thee? 

‘ i on to his { housekeeper. of w st now no mo 
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mee OE 
laugh at, or leve him; in fact, do every thing to delight or tantalize him, ex- 
cepting perpetrating the climax of both—wed him. She was very much in the 
right, for she had nothing to bestow upon him but her pretty person and high 
spirits; and he had still less to bring into the stock of what ought to be 
connubial happiness—for he had some qualities worse than negative—positively 
of a deteriorating nature, as he was passionately fond of pleasure in all its varie- 
| ties; among which was the excitement tu be found in the wine-skin, and in 
_ the induced luxury of the indolence of the siesta, prolonged through the best 
part of the day, in order that he might do the more justice to the best part of 
the night. He had a great, a very great reverence for the holy advice and sage 
animadversions of his master ; indeed, his respect for them was so great, that 
he followed them at a distance so humbie, that he lost sight of them continual- 
ly ; and then you might hear him snoring through the greater part of the day, 
_and singing some foolish love-song over his cups during the night. 

Camposello bore all this meekly enough: when the housekeeper showed’ 
him his faithful valet asleep, he would remark that he had but little rest last 
night ; and when his boisterous mirth annoyed her at night, his answer to her 
complaint would be, that the poor lad had overslept himself during the day. 

But the spring was fast advancing, and the pilgrimages of the devoutly lame 
| became more numerous than ever. The gold flow-d into the Canon's coffers 
almost as rapidly and continuously as the spring gushed forth from its source, 
to which he owed his wealth. The ecclesiastic began to doubt—he felt an- 
other and a new conscience to be born within him—he admitted the conviction, 
but slowly and with pain, he even struggled against it, but, at length he stood 
himself confessed—a miser—and yet, he had not then the courage to part with 
his hoards or to discontinue hoarding. For one little moment the thought 
crossed him—it was a benevolent one—of ceasing to take the customary tribute 
and oblations offered at the shrine in bis little chapel. He even entertained 
slightly, very slightly, the idea that it would be a good and praiseworthy act 
in a Christian minister to dispense alms also as well as cures, and to set the 
the poor upon their legs in more senses than one. But the interests of his 
nursing mother, tte church, was opposed to this—and as this consideration as- 
sisted the lurking covetousness of se heart, it was listened to attentively, and 
its dictates implicitly followed. ; 

Now, whilst the heart of the Canon was torn by his conflicting consciences 
—that little repository of desires, appetites, and selfishness that served the 
purposes of a heart to Scipio, was equally in a turmoil as regarded his affection 
for Maguaritta, and the hopelessness of ever being able to make the little hand- 
some imp his wife, without some considerable portion of that money which 
was making so much ferment in the bosom of his master Camposello. He 
might very easily have taken any portion, or all of it if he had chosen ; but he 
had not been brought up in a striet catholic country without some mental frue- 
tification. The Canon had told him that the money that he saw lying so care 
lessly in unguarded places, was actually and veritably the property of the Vir- 
gin, and Scipio never could bring himself to be such a child of wrath, as to de- 
fraud a being so respectable ; though the thought would cross his mind, that it 
was a pity she did not make use of it. But the actual sight of the treasure was 
no longer a temptation to him. Since the Canon Camposello had discovered 
that he had two consciences, he discovered also that there was much virtue in 
strong coffers, and that intricate locks and well warded keys possessed some 
very amiable qualities. 

Let us now suppose that the Canon had amassed, terribly against one of his 
consciences, nearly three thousand doubloons—that he had grown anxious, irri- 
table, and dispirited—that he flew to his breviary and missal in vain ; and that 








| As he was laid up with it he was obliged eventually to lie down ; 


waythrough a ferruginous soil, or from some other natural cause, a vein of this , of the good inaster, but don’t talk ; 
wate was slightly tinted with a sanguineous colour; of course, it was holy and | mouthful of dry bread.” 


| mantled upon his pain-worn countenance for many days 


|are! Now daughter, there iies that reprobate’s guitar—the Virg 


| sold—good girl—nice cadence—hum—haw—gold 


the peace and consolation that they failed to give him, he found, or a base sub- 
stitute for them, in the handling, and caressing, and weighing, and counting in 
tens, and in fives, and in units, his beloved gold. But evenin the midst of some 
of his sweetest transports of acquisition, he would start from his sinful employ- 
ment, utter cries of remorse and despair, and inflict upon himself the penance 
of reciting an exorbitant number of masses, thus innocently procuring for him- 
self, several hours of very delightful and refreshing slumbers. His misery in- 
creased daily with his mountain of Mammon—yet he kept it, or both, Mammon 
and misery. 

How long this internal struggle would have continued, none but the Saint, 
who had taken his spring under their patronage could tell, had it not been that 
erysipelas attacked the mght leg of the good father. It was a severe access 
he became 
helpless and requiring continual nursing, he thus materially interfered with the 
noonday siestas, and the nocturnal carousings of his very taithful Scipio. The 


valet swore in whispers, and dosed alternately—the old housekeeper scolded 
| eve rv body else, and blessed herself, whilst Camposello thought of his treasure, 
jand prayed. 


They were a comfortless trio, and as the duties of watching and 
nursing became hourly more intolerable, they came to the conclusion that some- 
thing most important and decisive must be done, and they finally resolved, that 
either the doctor of the neighbouring town, ten good leagues off, should be sent 
for, or the lively little Marguaritta. 

The Canon most wisely decidéd tor the latter. 

She made her appearance, and with her, vivacity again entered the habita- 
tion. } 

**T am glad to see you,” said Scipio ‘I get neither rest nor drink ;” so 
he kissed her, emptied down his throat a huge earthen jug of the Canon's best 
wine, and considering himself an il]-used person, fell into a profound slumber. 

“I am glad to see you,” said old Jacinta, the vinegar-visaged housckeeper. 
‘Your darling Scipio is always drunk or asleep ; I can get neither quiet nor 
food ; besides, [ am not allowed to hear my own voice in the house—take care 
I am going to enjoy a little silence, and a 
So she retired into the pantry, and was heard talking 
to herself until the clatter of her lips gave place to a snore as if her nose had 
been lined with brass. 

‘*I am very glad to see you,” said Camposello, with the first smile that had 
‘Sit down near my 
couch, child, and let me kiss thee. Thou must break Scipio of overdosing by 
day, and overdusing by night. He sings, also, miserably out of tune, and, only 
that he cheats me of my oblations during my confinement, and is much addicted 
to gluttony and evil speaking, he would be a good lad—a very good lad. Thank 
you, daughter—you know how to place a cushion daintily. How gentle you 
n be good to 
us !—how sonororsly the villain snores! And what can Jacinta be talking 
about—-and to whom—never mind my daughter—those who are awaked out 
of their sleep by the tweaking of the nose, generally rise with an oath and 
a bad temper, neither of which can I abide. So let Scipo siore, and Jacinta 
talk on—let every one enjoy their favourite amusements—0ut Tam in pain, and 
my head aches, so take the gritar, and sing me to sleep my Garling I shall 
thus hear that only—ah! that is well—I am more comfertable—give her some 

} - Scipio get it—bad for 
Maggie—get drunk—snores—vile habit’—and in a few seconds after, the 


Canon was emulating his valet on tne nasal organ 
| For the first time, for some days, he had red a refreshing repo. a d 
the fever attendant upon his malady left him ‘ihe next day, feeing hinse f 
ch better, he took counsel with his household, as to the be means to be 
employed to cet ite well 
We rather fear that Scipio was at rt, not muck better than he should have 
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simples.” But though it is already apparent that the Canon had much simpli- | art 
city of character, he was not altogether so simple as to have any thing to do 
with these “essences,” excepting simply to excommunicate them, and to wish 
them, in all manner of forms, down the throats of all manner of heretics. | fas 

Marguaritta prescribed attentive nursing, quiet, and the guitar—and a visit 
or two to the holy spring, as good for lame legs. At this last recommendation, 
the worthy divine screwed up his mouth into a most incomprehensible twist, 
and whether it expressed hope, or fear, or doubt, or ridicule, Lavater himself 
could not have determined. A physician forced to swallow the draught which 
he had prescribed, or the apothecary the nauseouselixir that he had compounded, 
might perhaps give some faint idea of the Canon’s particular contortion of 
muscle, at the thought of having his inflamed leg popped, as Falstaff says, 


“hissing hot,” into the cold spring. 


he would trust to quiet, his good constitution, and Marguaritta’s nursing 
Moreover, since his illness, he begged them to remember, that the waters had 
lost much of their healing efficacy ; that consequently there were few votaries ; 
at least judging from his receipts, he thought so; but Scipio best knew—(the he 
honest valet winced a little at this)—and, that it had become notorious all 
round the country, that the ensanguined jet had been lately much diminished in 
size, and still more in the intensity of its colour. The good man then thought 
of the war of his two consciences, and really imputed the falling off of the mi- 
racle, to his too much favouring his worldly one. He never supposed it pos- 
sible that the little vein of the oxide of the irony earth, through which the stream 


ter destroyed. 


Now, nothing could more strongly mark the mastery that deeply-imbibed | came forward, with a part but little expected from him. Scipio stepped for- 
and habitual superstition had acquired over the mind of the Canon, than the | ward, and darting a contemptuous look at the young lady, with much assiduity 


nor so weakly as she appeared to be; and that she herself had no objection to 
enter the holy and heaven-recommended stae of matrimony, the more especially 


“My good sister,” said the worthy Canon, “nobody could possibly have th 
more attachment for an old and faithful servant, than I have for you. The time 
you have ruled me, and the number of annoyances that you have caused me to | pr 
endure, have quite endeared me to you. If you wish te leave your old master 
in his state of infirmity, go; and the blessing of a good many of the saints g 
with you. Indeed, so far from putting any opposition to your marriage. ! 
would willingly and freely give you and your husband double the sum that I 
intend giving my little Marguaritta here; because, at your time of life, you 
must stand doubly in need of it—if, by any possibility, you could find any one to 


But he soon recovered his equanimity, and mildly said, that, for the present, take you.” 


ridiculous. Jacinta simpered and courtesied to the very ground ; and then, not 
conceiving she had sufficiently displayed her gratitude, she attempted to place 


possess herself of one of the good Canon's ha } 
flopped upon her knees, alongside the youthful beauty; but the latter, neither 
liking the turn that the scene had taken, nor the proximity of the old beldame, 
shouldered her off what she conceived tobe her ground, with so much violence 
and so little ceremony, that she tumbled her fairly at her length at the Canon's 
feet, and there she lay wailing, and rubbing the skin that covered her old and 


filtered, might be worn nearly away, and thus the source of the colouring mat- | withered bones. 


ful way in the world, she managed so as to affirm, that slic was neither so old 


dollars were just then so very plentiful. 


th 
to 
m 
After this announcement, the actions and the looks of the party were most a 
i 


rself in a graceful attitude, similar to that of the pretty Marguaritta, and to 


it 


In the midst of the laughter of the priest and Marguaritta, another actor 


and his future happiness, the rogues broached a cask that really contained wine 
—they all got drunk, and Scipio had the good fortune to steal the money once 
more. 


When he got to the first provincial town, he was suspected of being one of 
e very robbers by whom he had been plundered, and, as he could not give the 


most satisfactory account of himself, he was marched off to the capital of the 


ovince, where it was supposed he would meet with justice. He had how- 


ever time, before his capture, to secret the money in an out-of-the-way and 
o | disused stable. 


He lay for some months in prison, but justice took no notice of him ; at last 
e law discharged him, because, being penniless, he had nothing wherewith 
purchase her forbearance ; so she ordered him to be well whipped, because 


she could not prove him a rogue, and he could not prove himself an honest 


an. 
He begged his way back to where he had deposited the treasure ; but he fell 
on the road. In fact, six months of misery were his before he again got 


hold of the money that he dared not use. 


It would appear, that Scipio had also, like the worthy Canon, two conscien- 


nds to kiss it. So down she|ces. His superstition might have had much to do with the matter. Be this as 


may, he determined to take himseif, and the source of his troubles, back to 


his old master. No sooner had he made this resolution than his cheerfulness 
and his health returned. Every thing prospered with him; obstacles seemed 
removed, as if by enchantment, and things that appeared to him difficult, and 
even impossible, the most common occurrences imaginable. 


He arrived in nearly the same manner as that in which he set out, near the 


Canon's snug habitation, about the fall of a fine autumnal evening. He felt 
some tremours, notwithstanding the integrity of his purposes, and this occasion- 
ed him to delay, till night, his entrance into the cottage. 


He well knew all its approaches, and at midnight made his way unnoticed to 


" 4 ili , i d still retaini 
train of thought that the failing of his spring of water engendered. He firmly | and show of respect, lifted the old woman from the floor, and still retaining one bis old pallet. Every thing was'en be hed loft 1, with the exception that to 


believed in the miracle, yet he had not sufficient faith to suppose that the same | of her hands in his, began his oration. 


power that created would renovate it. A thousand casuistries helped him to 
this sound conclusion 


The wickedness of Spain—the increase of heterodoxy | roof. When you first received me, I was but a wild, roistering, peasant-boy ; 
—the want of a fervent faith in the visitants—even the displeasure of the Pope, given to smoking much, drink more, and overrun with evil habits ; indeed, I was ‘ 


welcome him, it was dressed out in a full suit of dust. He brought the gold 


“I have much benefited, worthy signor, by my residence under your holy | 414 silver in his room, and then proceeded to the Canon’s little oratory. The 


silence of death—its security also, were there. The cavity in the base of the 


rucfix contained, as usual, the key—he possessed himself of it, and opening 


2 ient to make the waters less red and mira- 6 ieee smi : ‘ ate ; * ( é 
he deemed, to be of a cause sufficient t = ” by no means too good. I have strived to imitate my pious master Thave mor the cupboard, restored the lost gold to the exact situation from which, so many 


culous. 
Then came upon him the startling, and, to him, horrible conviction, that his 


own crime—his only, but his cherished one—his deeply-rooted avarice, was the preach, indeed! when you have not words enough to call home a herd of hogs 


source of these unhappy results. These distressing thoughts made him more 
wakeful than the pains of his disease. He grew worse, and at length, much 
fever was superinduced. His situation at length made hin form two very good | « 


resolutions, one of which he kept punctually, and the events of the other willbe | py». safety of asoul. Have I your sacred permission to proceed 


shortly seen. 


bigoted education had afferded to him. If the type of the blood of the Saint 
remains no longer visible—even if the healing virtue of the spring be gone, or 
its full efficacy suspected, there will much real evil ensue. A great deal of 
very excellent faith will perish ; the name of St. Jago will be much less often 


n 


in the mouths, and in the hearts of the people ; the church will be thought o! ah! I would rather take this—most honourable, discreet, virtuous Jacinta! with 


more seldom, aud with less reverence, and the doctors, and apothecaries, and 
the wise women, torment, injure, and mutilate, the limbs of a great many more 
worthy Spaniards—he did not add—and finally, I shall receive no more obla- 
tions, but be compelled to be content with the income of my living. 


8 


tified myself—I have subdued the sinful lusts of the flesh.” 


She will lead me into all manners of dissipation and depravity ; I wish to 
mortify my passions and my desires. With your holy reverence’s permission, | could come from no organ but Scipio. He went into his little room, and there 
he saw him sleeping like one who had done a good action. His master was 
not slow to arouse him. 


with three.” 


ed as gracious as it was possible to her natural peevishness; but she became 


months before, he had abstracted it. After replacing the key, he retired to his 


“For shame,” said Marguaritta, ‘to be mocking our good master. You) om and shaking off a little of the dust, crept into his old bed. 


ia 


roperly ! c 
were slowly gaining upon him. He had amassed but a little, and he thanked 


“Hold your peace, young wanton!” he replied, with a glance of severity ; 


and let me display to his reverence the effects of my regeneration ; it concerns | } 
1° 
: t 


Towards morning, and before the day had broken, Camposello arose, and 
ame into his room to pray. His thoughts wandered; the old temptations 


feaven for it with a sorrowful heart. Mechanically he went to his closet, and 
here his bewildered eyes met the dangerous, the too-much loved, and the long- 


“Ay! go on,” groaned forth the man in pain, and in pain now evidently |). Ales! if 
‘ , : ; . ; snemy. / ! it tasa friend. It was soon brought out into the 
sti the lights that his pee ternigts |) os oe ae 5 ; 
He reasoned thus, after his own gifts of understanding, and gnt mental a well as corpureal. : middle of the room, again to be gloated over and felt. Tw enjoy the cravings 
“I wish not, your reverence, to fall into temptation, and thus to risk ie of his appetite was his first impulse—to wonder and to fear, the next. Had 
ew-born righteousness. Should I marry Marguaritta, what will become of it! | miracles really not ceased 1” 


ix thousand dollars, than his flighty, naughty, worldly-inclined young woman, 


He was soon relieved from this state of suspense, by hearing a snore that 


After Scipio had well rubbed his eyes, between imprudence, fear, and affec- 


At the beginning of this very effective harangue, the old house-keeper look- | tion, he thus addressed the Canon. 


‘Pardon me, your reverence, but I have brought back one of your bad friends. 


At last he broke his painful silence, by exclaiming, with a sharp, tremelous absolutely cat-like in her ferocity before it was well concluded. The wonder | {; never did me any good.” 


hd 


voice, “‘ my spring—ah me! my spring ! ; . ‘ ’ r } , 
This salen collected his tousebold around him ina moment. Jacinta | '* that the hearers permitted it to be concluded - all. : Phe good Canon hed 
seized hold of the ponderous earthenware inkstand, which had just assisted 
him to write his letter to the Pope’s vicar. With excellent precision of aim 
it flew from his hand, and meeting all the brass in — face, rae oy! = 
. . turally broken. This was the signal for the onset. Jacinta seized him by his 7 erty. In 2 ime 
wine-skin, and with the right rubbing his mouth dry , and Marguaritta was at hair 4 the back of his head, and. Marguaritta flew at him with her strong nails paid gv ale : oe 
of hi ith her blitl 1 ical voice, whe as his fresh in the front. The stains of the ink were soon mottled with his false blood—he 
i ee weal <inite tate id a en ee howled with pain, and his assailants screamed with anger. The Canon com- 
So the Canon, fancying himself to be once more in the pulpit, opened his | menced something maledictory between common swearing and ecclesiastical 
commination. 


flew to one side of him, with the drumstick of a cold turkey in one hand and a 
phial containing some vile decoction in the other. Scipio was on his other side 
at the same time, holding behind his back, with his left hand, a half-diained 


his head, readjusting his pillow, and looking up in his face tenderly, and asking 
mouth and spoke. 


““My household, dearly beloved brother and sisters—Scipio, what is that 
gurgling noise that I hear! It seems to come from your throat—hast thou a 


cold my child! Stand a little more before, that ] may look uponthee. Jacin- | suffered a fresh loss of blood and hair. So soon as his surprise permitted him, 


ta, I am going to speak to thee upon serious matters, so lay aside that bone 
which thou so muinblest with the remnants of thy teeth, and chew the cud of 
wisdom. And, my gentle Marguaritta, if thou wouldst pass thy delicate hand 
to and fro upon my leg, just above the inflamed portion thereof, I bethink me it 
would be very grateful to it, a soothing anda relief. 

‘*Many things inform me that I am about to pass away from this sinful world, 
to a happier and a better place ; a place where miraculous waters do not un- 
reasonably, and wantonly, lose their efficacy—a place where there are no ail- 
ments to be cured; and, consequently, a place where people do not bring sin- 
ful lucre to a more sinful old Canon for the cure.” 

At this part of his speech, the old Canon sighed grievously, and smote his 
breast two or three times, not with any contumacious violence, but gently and 
reproachfully ; it was ouite affecting. Scipio could not stand it; at least, 
where he then stood, so he fell back two or three paces, and the suspicious 
gurgling in his throat was again heard ; whilst the tears actually stood in Mar- 
guaritta’s eyes. The good priest gently patted her on the forehead, and thus | 
proceeded : 

“T have amassed some money inthe service of our lady of the spring— 
money that it isincumbent on me toapply to good, and useful, and holy purposes ; 
not longer to be kept in hoards in my casks, and in my boxes. to feed my foolish 
eyes upon its vain glitter—but to be disseminated for the use of man. Now, I 
have observed that Scipio, who has many faults, and Marguaritta who has none, 
except that of being too fond of this same Scipio, who is too fond of my wine, 
or any body else’s that he can get—” 

At this point of the speech there was an interrupiion behind the Canon’s 
chair, caused by Scipio hastily thrusting the wine-skin into the hands of the 
prudent housekeeper Jacinta, who flung it from her with a great deal of virtuous 

indignation,—because she found it empty. 








“ You rat of a bad race !”’ shouted Marguaritta. ae 
‘Marry me, to morti‘y yourself !’’ bawled the housekeeper; and their victim 





he rallied all his strength, and then, extending his arms at their full length, he 
swung himself round violently, flinging each of his assailants, foot to foot, at 
their length upon the floor. He then rushed out of the house with a parting 
benediction upon the occupants. 

This fracas had many results. ‘The letter to the Pope's vicar had been | 
trampled on the floor, and saturated with ink. The Canon did not, just then, | 
feel disposed to write another; the shock and agitation produced a reaction on | 
his system, and to the surprise of himself and every body else, ~—— well. | 
It was some time before Scipio was allowed to re-enter his service ; Marguarit- | 
ta was sent home with asmall present; the hoards were now locked up more | 
carefully than ever, and, what was still worse for Scipio, the wine also. After | 
the enclosure of the spring, the colour of the water had miraculously deepen- | 
ed, and Scipio lost all the red ochre that he had bought, and was still buying 
for the Canon; and, though the palings remained unpainted, to his surprise, his | 
master never appeared angry. The pilgrims, and the doubloons and dollars, in- | 
creased simultaneously. 
in that part of Spain. ' 

For one whole year, the Canon remained under the influence of his conscience 
lucrative, and then his conscience-spiritual began to work. He was now more 
restless, anxious, and unhappy, than he had ever yet been. The ochre also rose 
up red on his better conscience. 

One midnight, when le was in this frame of mind, Scipio had stolen from 
his pallet, in order very laudably to assure himself that al! his master’s cup- 
boards were carefully locked. In his prowling, he discovered the old priest on 
his knees before his desk, his missal opened before him, and the crucifix stand- 
ing at the head of the missal. On his right hand and his left, were two small 
casks of various glittering coins. The casks were filled to the brim; and as 
their heads were off, Scipio's eyes opened, and his heart throbbed at the sight 
of so much treasure. 





“This Scipio and this Marguaritta,” continued the old man, “ are very much 
attached to each other; and, [ have no doubt, intend to lead very virtuous 
lives,—if no great temptation lie in their way. Now, what saith St. Paul? 


, i ae 


Let them marry each other, [ say, in Heaven's name, and amen ; 


that they may neither steal, or rob, or cheat, any more than good Spaniards | 


should, L intend to give unte them three thousand hard dollars of Mexico— 
new—well weighed —unclipped—and shining brightly in their faces like young 
cherubims. No, I will not handle them—TI will not gaze upon them—for it 
would be the cause to me of grievous backsliding. But, my dear children, 
they shall be yonrs; with this money, you may buy a farm, or an inn; or a 
marquisate and a place under government —for really it is a great deal of money, 
perhaps the half—” ; 

But here the rogue Scipio looked so penitent and so pitiful; and Marguaritta 
rabhed the old gentleman's legs so tenderly, and looked up into his eyes so 
sweetly and so bewitchingly, that the Canon slowly corrected himself. — 

* Well, let it be the whole three thousand, and my blessing go with it; and 
this proviso, Scipio—attend! You will immediately go to Jose, the carpenter 
of the village, and order him to enclose the spring and the approach to it, with 
a high and strong paling; and place a safe and secure gate in the midst there- 
of, for we will not permit the rabble, at all hours, to dabble in the holy water, 
and thus, in a manner, desecrate it and impair its virtues. Two or three hours 
each day, it may be opened to the faithful; and Scipio, my child—do you hear? 


collect three or four bags of red ochre—you may buy it plentifully and cheaply 
‘ ) 


at the next town 

“ Red ochre !” exclaimed Jacinta, and Scipio, and Marguaritta, in full chorus. 
“ Red ochre, your reverence! Surely you would not paint your pailings of an 
odious red ?” 4 

‘A sober brown!” said Jacinta 

“A delicate blue!” said Scipio, looking sentimentally at the merry Mar- 
guaritta; who, not having her hands at liberty to smack his face, turned up her 
nose at hin in the prettiest fashion possible. 

“A lively light green!” said the little girl 

‘Let the palings be coloured with any hue you like, my children, but the red 
ochre must be procured ; for such is the wicked degeneracy of th s world, that 


" 


something beside the palings must also be coloured. When you have done | 


this, Scipio, you will repair to the Pope's vicar at the cathedral town, and take 
him this letter, which ts to request that his holiness will condescend to acquaint 
me in what manner he would have the wealth disposed that I have collected in 
the service of the church. ‘I have now,” he continued, but abstractedly, as if 
he were speaking only to himself, ‘got well rid of one of ny consciences, ard 
the one that remains to me is a good pillow-smoother, and a healthy opiate,”"— 
he: ra'sing his voice, “and Scipio, and Marguaritta, when you are married, and 
have these three thousand doll a 


Whilst the eyes of Scipio and farguaritta were brighte: with jovous an- 





ticipations, and cach, in his and her imagination, spending this vast sum totally 
independent of eath othe r, the old house keeper came directly in fro of the | 
Canon, and dropped him one of her most obs¢ quious courtesies, and put on an | 
attempt at arm ] her countenance, quite horrible to he l She craved 
an audience : her master was entirely at her mercy, as she had ben for many 
years, and fulding up her arms with atouching resignation, he bade her state her 
request 

She bevan by telling him how many years she had se rved h m: how many 


nes she had t nh } mart: anil \ 
times she had taker rt; i of how many illnesses she had red h 





Ss } mad | por } 
ane en Ssi¢ upo ess in general; and of ervsipelas in part 


. } " el ' 1 } 
c ar; from which she zenlly slid into her own bodily State, which, in the most 


bet in order 


| In the position of holy supplication, with his eyes upturned to the heavens, 
| of which he was not thinking, the Canon was dabbling both his hands in the 
coins; now lifting them up by handsful and dropping them at once into the 
cask, and now filtering them slowly through his attenuated fingers. ‘This oceu- 
| pation apparently made his aged frame tremulous with pleasure. Then would 
his spirit suddenly change—he would clasp his hands, and moan most pit- 
| eously. 
In a short time his agony shaped itself into words. Whilst he lavished the 
most endearing terms upon the gold, he cursed it bitterly. 
* My delichtful perdition! more beautiful than the daughters of Sion in the 


soul-slayer! What frantic mother can dote on its dying child with the love I 


angel of sin! Thou wilt walk with me from the grave to the judgment-seat, 
and there wilt thou plead against thy lover—thy plighted one! Were it not 
for thee, sweet betrayer, I should be as well with Heaven as I am with man 
Oh! that some spirit—that some unseen hand, would pluck this sweet, this 
| too delicious poison from my lips! Have I no friend who could come and 
| ravish this undoing delight from my sight? Will no one, holy Mother, do 
me a friendly violence, and save my soul by breaking my heart? Is there no 
one?” 
‘fs there none 27’ Camposello repeated after a long pause 





| “Murder! thieves! Scipio! Jacinta! sacrilege !’’ shouted the Canon; then 
| franticly snatching up the two casks of treasure, he hurriedly locked them up 
| in his cupboard, and opening a little place in the base on which stood the cruci- 
fix, he there deposited the key. 

O man! who can deceive thee like thyself? 

Scipio stayed long enough in the reom to observe a!! this, and when the 
Canon had recommenced his shouting, Scipio was snugly in his lair, and trum- 
yeting through his nose, as if to snore like distant thuvaucr was one of the car- 
dinal virtues 

The alarm passed off, and the Canon suppos: | that the sounds were the de- 
ception of his heated imagination. ‘The effect on Scipio was quite different. 
His religious scruples to the appropriation of this money had been easily re- 
moved. He was determined to stand the friend of the Canon's better consci- 
| ence ; and, consequently, the Canon's friend also. He took his measures pru- 
dently. He procured three good mules and a wine-cart; and, the very next 
night, he removed all the good Canon's wicked temptations—all—all! Scipio 
| Was too good an artist not to make clean work of it. He had also a great mind 
| to remove all these hurtful temptations from Jacinta also—he loved to serve his 





| friends. But time was opposed to his virtuous intentions 

However, a'l the Canon's accumulated moneys were packed up in these 

wine-casks, and ‘vhen day broke, Scipio and his master’s evil conscience wer 

| many miles on the road to Madrid 

Old Camposel!o bore his loss verv well He rightly judged who had stood 
| his fi ‘nd on the oceas yn, an.| gave no orders or formation that mizht lead to 
} his apprehension Wi do not say that the pri did not feel the first blow s¢ 
| verely ; but time and his own good sense eventually restored his « inimuty, 
and a new hoard | nto | 
] B t sci o, tne un! Av Ss ) tt u right reliever of m n’s cor SCIEN ad 
| met with not ng but misfort s r very first night st his wav; and 


1e ar ils 


Bo» . > ; 
| Starved he next day, he was robbed ar ri ey calt Luckily for him 





crowning days of their beauty! three times be thou accursed, thou fascinating | 


bear to thee, thou fair demon of wrath! I know thee—-I know thee, thou | 


“There is one!” said Scipio, in a hollow voice, most certainly not his own. | 


‘Nor me either, Scipio. He is too much for us; we will get rid of him 


again, and you shall assist me.” 


Very shortly after, the palings were pulled down. Scipio and Marguaritta 


were married in the little chapel, ard settled upon an extensive vineyard, their 


a number -f »!mhouses arose around the spring, 


and the practice of leaving presents was wholly discontinued. Jacinta was 


| 
promoted into a sort of governess of the charity, and every body connected 


with the place grew very happy—-the old Canon, now with only one conscience, 
the happiest 
We are sorry, however, to add, that the redness of the waters passed to- 
tally away, and that the virtues of the spring fell into disrepute, because all 
the benetits they could bestow were now to be had for nothing. 
en 
HADLEY’S QUADRANT. 
From the United Service Journal for March. 

Chronometry, lunar observations, and nautical astronomy in general, must 
however, have been either retarded, or greatly confined in their application, 
had not the nautical instruments for measuring by reflection been invented ; 
and itis a remarkable fact, that the same era gave the mariner all that he re- 
quired to find his latitude, time, and longitude. Since the measuring of ce- 
lestial ares, together with the use of the plumb-line and level, were umpracti- 
cable on board a ship, as well as the application of mercury or other fluids as a 
reflecting surface, the altitude of a celestial body could be referred only to the 
sensible horizon, or offing-line bounding the seaand the sky Various contrivan- 
ces had been tried, and successively adopted for taking the reasure of 
anarc afloat, in the forms of the cross staff, the mariner’s bow, the astrolabe, 
the pig-yoke, and Davis’s back-staff; but none of them performed with suffi- 


It was well for the priest that there was no banditti je ent accuracy. At length, in May, 1731, Hadley’s famous quadrant appear- 


ed, which, by the application of small mirrors as an appendage, produced 
| double reflection, and might have cleared off all difficulties at once, but that it 
| had to struggle against bad workmanship and unhandiness till about 1745. Its 
retionale is thus: it is a first principle in optics, that the angle of incidence 
isequal to the angle of reflection ; and if an incident ray of light be reflect- 
ed from a perfect plane, revolving round an axis perpendicular to the said 
plane, the angular velocity of the reflected ray will be double the an- 
gular velocity of the reflector itself, which catoptric property reduced 
tke quadrant to an octant, or sector, equal to one-eighth part of the circle 
If altitudes only had been required in navigation, the octant, whose limb 
wis graduated into ninety degrees and its parts, would have been com- 
petent to such purpose; but after the practice of measuring the moon’s 
distance from a star became serviceable in determining the longitude of a ship 
it was necessary to extend the are of the instrument’s limb to upwardsof sixty 
degrees, measuring 120°%by reflection ; and this necessity produced the sextant, 
the construction of both instruments being otherwise substantially the same 
By this happy invention, a celestial observation was rendered at the same time 
doth easy of attainment and accurate ; and to this contrivance, in conjunction 
with the services of the dividing engine, nautical astronomy is more imdebted 
than to any subsequent invention 
Quadrants and sextants made a rapid advance into peatness, portability, and 
periection, under the care and ability of such menas Bird, Ramsden, Sisson. 
Dolond, Troughton, Bergé, and Cary, assisted by the useful suggestions of 
Dr.Maskelyne and various naval officers. The power and delicacy of these 
insttuments were furthered by the appendage of telescopic sights, glass-screens 
anda Vernier’s scale, and rendered complete by a clamping apparatus with a 
tangent-screw of adjustment. Circles had been suggested by the celebrated 
Mayer, of Gottingen, in order to compensate for imperfect divisions by a re- 
petiion of the measure of an arc through a large portion of 360 deyrees, and 
an tistrument was acccordingly made about the year 1772, by Bird, fur Admi- 
1al Campbell, after his directions. The scientific Chevalier Borda was, how 
eve, the first who constructed a reflecting circle on regular repeating princi- 
pletin 1787, and the instrument is justly the pride of the French navy. But 
Traghton having made several of Borda’s circles found various imperfections 
| in te construction, such as unsteadiness of index-bars, the numerous adjust 
merts and operose placing of verniers previous to an observation, and the fre 
quett screwing and unscrewing, which, together with the multiplicity of con 
| tack for gaining one result, can hardly fail of being productive of errors as 
wel as inconvenience. He therefore set himself about remedying them, and 
prowucing an instrumeuat which should be guarded against the faults to which a 
sexant 1s liable, namely, inequality among the subdivisions, the want of exac- 
| titule in the total magnitude of the divided arc, and the probable excentricity 
of he point around which the index turns, as it regards the graduated sector 
of he hinb. The result was his contriving a circle which is free from al! 
thoe imperfections, and effectively gives a result, as one crossed observation 
| reats off on three equidistant verniers, that banishes almost every instrumen- 
{ tal eror without the necessity of the repeating principle occasioning a great 
wast! of time in a long series of observ tions, as well as trouble inthe reduc- 
tions and the want of which is superseded by beauty of division. Such is the 
English reflecting cirele, the construction of which, from a long practice, we 
hold ‘o approach a near as human ingenuity can effect 
Tle claim to originality of invention, regarding so admirable an instrament 
as tle Hadley, would, ef course, be contested, especially asthe advance of 
scierte towards the desideratau of nautical astronomy had simultaneously direct- 
The candidates for 
the nour, besides the recognised inventor, are Dr. Hooke, Sir Issac Newton, 








ed tle minds of several philosophers to the same object 





Godtey of Philadelphia, and Grand-jean de Fouchy of Paris. We will notice 
| thesein detal, lest M. Arago should forestal us ina future ‘* Annuaire,” by 

placag the | med ntleman at the head of the poll 

Bs Sprat, in his history of the Royal Society, mentions a new instru 

m for taking angles by refle on, the inventor of which he does not name ; 
j the augue yn, has, therefore, been assigned by a sort of common consent, to 
| Howe, who dabbled very largely in such ma ind the assumed date 1s 
| rho t 1665 He is also asserted to have been the first who proposed the use 
; 0 ! ) na intical instru.nent, in more distinct terms than those ised by 

Sprt. But from Wa s description, it appears te have been an adaptation te 
' Davs's staff of single reflection, and fitted to the back rather than to the fore 
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observation. He moreover contrived another quadraut for measuring the an- 
gular distance between two objects, by bringing the images of them into con- 
tact by reflection. This is triumphantly referred to by Magellan in his philip- 
pie against Hadley, as proof of the absence of orginality in the latter. Our 
worthy friend Professor Rigaud has, however, examined into this matter, and 
shows that it was constructed on a principle totally distinct from that made 
use of by Hadley, it depending not upon double reflection, but upon two sin- 

le reflections. He there examines the conditions of the case, and gives 

ooke’s claim its quietus. 

J. H. de Magellan, in his Descriptién des Octans et Sextans Anglais en gen- 
eral, 1775, displays more of hostility to Hadley than of a critical knowledge 
of the question. Hence he cites the quadrant of Grand-jean, one of the 
‘machines ou inventions approvées” by the Academy of Sciences in 1732, as 
another corrobation of his argument. But as that very ing: nious anil neat in- 
etrument, as well as Hooke’s, had only one mirrur for reflection, they may both 
repose upon the same obliviscor shelf.* 

Come we now to Newton. It has been affirmed that an autograph manu- 
script of Sir Issac’s was found among Halley’s papers after his death, contain- 
ing an account of a quadrant, or octant, which acted by reflection, and which 
according to Stone, was actually constructed in 1672, when Halley was pre- 
poring to goto the South Sea. But this manuscript was not referred to when 

adley first exhibited his instrament to the Royal Society, nor was it made 
public till the year 1742. Halley was at St. Paul's school in 1672, and did not 
sail for St. Helena till 1676; nor is there the slightest ground for supposing 
that he took Newton's quadrant with him. It also appears fromthe minutes 
of the Royal Society, that on the 16th of August, 1699, “‘ Mr Newtonshowed 
a new instrument contrived by him for observing the moon and stars for the 
longitude at sea, being the old instrument mended of some faults, with which, 
notwithstanding, Mr. Halley had found the longitude at sea better than the sea- 
men by the oiher methods.’ This is not perspicuously worded, and has there- 
fore made an impression that it alludes to the great geometer’s reflecting quad- 
rant ; but due attention to the precise words will make every one read it as 
Professor Rigaud has pointed out. In the first place, the description evidently 
applies to some improvement on the old and commoninstrument, and not to one 
which was founded on a new principle. Secondly, it has been assumed from 
the above minute, that Halley had actually made use of the instrument in ques- 
tion; but the meaning is, evidently, that Halley had found the longitude by the 
old instrument, even with all “its imperfections on its head.” 

The next stumbling-block is that which was brought forward by Wales, in 
the intro luction to his ‘‘ Astronomical Observations,” saying he had been in- 
formed, ‘‘that, atthe time when Mr Hadley’s paper was read, Dr. Halley did 
declare he had one of Sir Isaac Newton’s, describing an instrument similar to 
Mr Hadley’s, and which was given him in 1700 or 1701, but that he did not 
then know where to find it.” Halley was here charging his aged memory with 
a transaction of more than thirty years’ standing, and must have made a mistake 
as to the principle and properties of the instrument he had seen, and that which 
he had only read of: for Dr Mortimer, the secretary of the Royal Society, in 
consequence of this assertion, examined the minute-book, and reported what 
Sir Isaac had exhibited in August, 1699, as above mentioned ; adding, “it 
does not appear by the said entry to be an instrument made upon the same prin- 
ciples with Mr Hadley’s, there being nothing particularly expressed concerning 
the construction of it, so as to give any light or direction to know what it was, 
any more than, in general, some improvement of the common quadrant used at 
sea.” Nor was this all ; for seven months afterwards, upon a more mature de- 
liberation, and before a full general meeting, Dr. Halley took occasion to re- 
tract his former assertion, saying. that ‘‘ he had considered the construction of 
Mr. Hadley’s new-invented instrument for making astronomical observations on 
board a ship, and he was now well satisfied that it was much different from that 
which Sir Isaac Newton had formerly invented for that purpose, and communi- 
cated to the Society.” It is impossible to suppose that this declaration could 
have been, as soine have suspected, with a view to the wilful suppression of 
an invention of Newton’s thenin his possession ; he had laboured too hard in 
am tg the fame of his illustrious friend to be guilty of so vile a thought. 

agellan, however, is not content with one suppressor, for he distinctly charges 
all Hadley’s friends as partizans—* I] paroit donc evident que ni M. Hadley, ni 
ses amis n'ont pu ignorer que l’invention de cet instrument ne lui appartenoit 
aucunement, lorsqua’il le publia.”’ 

As Newton’s instrument was a plate of brass, three or four feet in radius, 
it is probable that Halley, deeming it unfit for sea-service, overlooked the prin- 
ciple of it. After the meeting of the 20th May, 1731,0n making acloser ex- 
amination, he would soon have detected that though there was an apparent re- 
semblance in Hadley's construction to Newton’s, there were many points es- 
sentially different, particularly in the manner of using the horizon-mirror, as 
well as its inclination to the axis of the telescope, and the mode of placing the 
object-mirror in the fiducial line of the index, by which the reflective process 
was governed. ‘The telescope, it is true, was similarly placed in both, being 
fixed along one of the radii of the quadrant, but this was identical with the 
method of sight-vanes then in common use ; but Hadley, in his second instru- 
ment, placed the direction of sight across instead of along its radius, by which 
happy arrangement the quadrant nut only became more manageable, but was 
applicable to the back as well as the fore observation. Halley saw this, and not 
only chanted his palinody, but expressed his desire that it should be tried at 
sea, and promised to assist therein: and though he was now seventy-six years 
of age, it appears that Dr. Bradley and himself went in the Admiralty yacht at 
the end of August, 1722, together with Hadley, his two brothers, and three 
other gentlemen, to make observations off Sheerness. 

Wilson, in the dissertation prefixed to the second edition of that useful epi- 
tome, “‘ Robertson’s Elements of Navigation,” thinks Hadley might have 
caught his first hints from a conversation with Newton. This is not at all im 
possible, for ‘‘ le sage entend a demi mot ;”’ but such an admission would be 
no way conclusive against him as an inventor. He had somchow become ac- 
quainted with the principle of double-retlection, and had reduced that principle 
to practical utility, maintaiming his rightful claim to the invention in the full 
fave of day. ‘There was certainly no great marvel that one of the ‘ ingenious” 
of his era, one who was a vice-president of the Royal Society, who improved 
telescopes and aetronomical instruments, and wha was a personal friend of such 
choice spirits as Newton, Halley, Bradley, Wallis, Hoadley, Sloane, Derham, 
and Gregory, should know ‘‘a hawk from 4 hand-saw.” 


Hadley was a gentleman of unimpeached honour; his description of the 
quaurant—which, together with the original drawings, is in the seventeenth vol- 
ume of the Society's Registers—is clear and succinct ; and it is plain from the 
minutes of the Royal Society, that its fellows, as a body, cousidered him to be 
the actual inventor of the quadrant. On this head, we think the letter of Brad 
ley, in Professor Rigaud’s recent work, though unfortunately without a date, to 
he definite of the public opinion of the day. ‘I hope,’ says that prince of 
yractical astronomers, ** you have already in some measure shared, and will 
faea live to enjov, that pleasure and satisfaction which must attend actions and 
discoveries beneficial to so great a part of mankind; since the result of the 
experiment sufficiently proves that your invention will be of singular use to all 
sailors, and instrumenta! in saving the lives of thousanis*****As for my own 
part, though I was extremely pleased at the first sight of your instrument, yet 
[ cannot help receiving fresh and additional satisfaction every time I reflect on 
it, or look into the results of our observations, since from them I am convinced 
that by means of this contrivance we may observe at sea, with a degree of 
exactness that it was before vain to expect, and will undoubtedly con 
tribute very much towards the perfection of navigation, not only in determining 
the latitude to great exactness, and thereby correcting the course as usually 
measured by the log; but if ever the moon's theory is completed, it will be of 
the utmost consequence in determining the longitude likewise. "+ 


which 


At the time of this discussion Sir Hans Sloane was president, Mortimer and 
Machin were secretaries of the Royal Society, aud the council consisted of 
such men as Lord Macclesfield, Halley, West, Graham, Bradley, Mead, Rand, 
Eames, Theobald, Colonel Carpenter, Folkes, the Duke of Richmond, and Dr 
Stuart. It is impossible to doubt either the intelligence or the integrity of 
this body; and as to the society at large, their view of the question was strong- 
ly expressed in the fourteenth volume of their Journal :—** May 27th, 1731.— 
Mr Hadley showed the society the new instrument which he has invented for 
taking angles and altitudes with certainty under an unsteady motion of the in- 
strument, as on board a ship, by means of a double reflection from two speculi, 
which instrument being viewed and examined by several members, appeared in 
their judgment to be such as was in all points fit to answer the end proposed. Mr 
Hadley had the thanksof the society for communicating this useful inven- 
tion. 

Such are the facts of the case; and we cannot but think that among the many 
benefits which the illustrious Newton devised for navigation we are not to place 


the elegant quadrant in question, though the principle was known to him. On 
* Grand jean was an active practical astronomer. Tlis instrament was exhibited to the 
Academy in 1732, but his ** Description et Usage” of it was not published till the yea 
1742 
t We will not detain the reader, by expatiating on how truly these predictions hav 

been verified: but it is rightt record that the orst 1 of rw 1 di 
quadrant to 1 sctual measuring of angula t ti was Capt J ' 
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| street, and come upon him at the very nick ; and that I should have him tight 


these grounds, therefore, we presume io differ from Sir John Herschel—and that 
is a bold word—as well as from our friend in the Penny Cyclopedia, the curtain 
of whose ivcognito we will not raise. ‘‘ It is the sextant or quadrant,” says Sir 


its reputed inventor, though the priority of invention belongs undoubtedly to 
Newton, whose claims to the gratitude of the navigator are thus doubled, by his 
having furnished at once the only theory by which his vessel can be securely 
guided, and the only instrument which has ever been found to avail, in applying 
that theory to a nautical use.” 

Having, we trust, steered Hadley through these breakers, we arrive at oue 
which, though last, is not the least, albeit it is entirely overlooked by the arch- 
censor, Magellan; and this is the claim of ‘Thomas Godfrey, the mathematical 
glazier of Philadelphia. 

Godfrey, it seems, observing the inconvenience of Davis's quadrant, and the 
mariner’s bow, had applied himself closely to their improvement,tand exhibited 
great ingenuity, as well as optical skill, in obviating the difficulties attending 
their use. In the course of these inquiries, by close and studied investigation, 
and not by accident, he discovered the mode of applying the reflex effeet to nau- 
tical uses; ‘‘I first considered,” he says, ‘* one reflection; but the fault of Da- 
vis’s quadrant was here enlarged, which is, the flying of the objects from each 
other on a small motion of the instrument. I then examined what two reflec- 
tions would do.” Jt further appears, on affidavit, that he applied ‘ two pieces 
of looking-glass and a moveable index’ to the quadrant of George Stewart, 
mate of the Freeman sloop, in Oct. 1730, which appendage was tried for alti 
tudes, and approved of, during a voyage to Newfoundland. This was close run- 
ning with the competitors, but against Godfrey ; for Hadley’s double-reflecting 
quadrant, produced before the Royal Society, was completed, and had been 
used, in the way of trial, several nonths before November, 1730. 

The first report of these proceedings received in England was in a letter from 
James Logan, Esq., to Dr. Halley, which is dated at Philadelphia, 25th of May, 
1732. This document probably arrived so shortly after the printing of Had- 
ley’s paper that, perhaps, it was not considered necessary immediately to read 
asecond description of the same principle, of which even the full importance 
was not then established. The notice, however, was not suppressed; for Lo- 
gan’s account of Godfiey, and the ingenious artizan’s own letter, created,on de- 
liberate investigation, such a feeling in his favour in the Royai Society, that a 
sum of 200/. was presented him, probably by subscription among the members ; 
and the above papers, together with two affidavits in favour of Godfrey, were 
duly entered on the minutes of the society's proceedings, with a decision which 
inquiry proves to be just—** that no reason appeared for doubting the originality 
of either party.” 

In, louking to the c:se of priority, we are to recollect that Godfrey, who lived 
“from band to mouth,”’ put his idea into immediate practice, by fixing it on the 
old sea-quacrant ; while Hadley, a man of fortune, was leisurely studying the 
best mode of applying his principle to instrumental use. It reminds one of 
Ciro Ferri, who, being reproached with demanding an exorbitant price for a 
picture, done, as they said, in three days, replied, ‘‘ You mistake, I was fifty 
years about it.”’ So it was with Hadley ; he evidently took it easily, especially 
if we are to credit the story of his conversation on the subject with Newton, so 
many years before the announcement of his invention. As the epigrammatist 
has it, his dilatory shaving caused a new beard to come forth : 

** Eutrapelus tonsor dum circuit ora Lurerci 
Arraditque genas, altera barba subit.”’ 

We are, however, merely speaking of the principle of double reflection ; as 
to the practical application, there can be no comparison between Godfrey’s im- 
provement on the back-staff and the matchless quadrant of Hadley ; an opinion 
which has been proved by the taste and discrimination of the whole nautical 
and scientific world, in the exclusive use of the latter. 

We have now to conclude our notice of this invention. In all cases of geni- 
us and skill there is an attendant side-breeze of envy, hatred, and malice; soit 
was in the beginning, and so unhappily it will be im s@cula seculorum. Thus, 
in the case of these most ingenious men,there has been an attempt to palm upon 
the public that a Captain Hadley, of the British Navy, purchased Godfrey’s 
first quadrant, which was made of brass, at Jamaica, for a large sum of money, 
for which he afterwards took out a patent in London. Now, the affiidavit sent 
to the Royal Society deposes, that the imstrument was made of wood; and 
Godfrey describes it as then being in his own possession. Buta more modest 
bit of vamping lately appeared under the signature of ‘* Nauticus:’ it relates 
that Godfrey, mending a window, with a pane of glass in each hand, suddenly 
observed a double reflection, when quitting his companion, *‘ he ran through 
the streets like one deranged, exclaiming, ‘ I've got, I’ve got it.’” 





John, in his Treatise on Astronomy, § 156, ‘‘commonly called Hadley's, from | 
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| gone much alteration when he followed up the remark by poking Smike in the 
, chest with the ferrule of his umbrella, and dealing a smart shower of blows with 
the ribs of the same instrument upon his head and shoulders. 

“I never threshed a boy in a hackney-coach before,” said Mr. Squeers, when 
_he stopped to rest. ‘“There’s inconveniency in it, but the novelty gives it a 
| Sort of relish too !” 

Poor Sinike ! He warded off the blows as well as he could, and now shrunk 
into the corner of the coach, with his head resting on his hands, and his elbows 
| on his kuees ; he was stunned and stupified, and had no more idea that any act 
| of his would enable him to escape from the all-powerful Squeers, now that he 
| had no friend to speak to or advise with, than he had had in all the weary years 
of his Yorkshire life which preceded the arrival of Nicholas. 
| The journey seemed endless ; street after street was entered and left behind 
; and still they went jolting on. At last Mr. Squeers began to thrust his head 
| out at the w:ndow every half minute, and to bawl a variety of directions to the 
!coachman ; and after passing, with some difficulty, through several mean 

streets which the appearance of the houses and the bad state of the road de- 
noted to have been recently built, Mr. Squeers suddenly tugged at the check 
string with all his might, and cried, ‘* Stop!” 

“What are you pulling a man’s arm off for?” said the coachman, looking 
angrily down. 

“That's the house,” replied Squeers. ‘The second of them four little 
houses, one story high, with the green shutters—there’s a brass plate on the 
door with the name of Snawley.” 

** Couldn't you say that, without wrenching a man’s limbs off his body !” in- 
quired the coachman. si 

“No!” bawled Squeers. ‘Say another word, and I'll summons you for 
having a broken winder. Stop!” 

Obedient to his direction, the coach stopped at Mr. Snawley’s door. Mr. 
Snawley may be remembered as the sleek and sanctified gentleman who con- 
fided two sons (i /aw) to the parental care of Mr. Squeers, as narrated in the 
fourth chapter of this history. Mr. Snawley’s house was on the extreme bor- 
ders of some new settlements adjoining Somers Town, and Mr. Squeers had 
taken lodgings therein for a short time as his stay was longer than usual, and 
the Saracen, having experience of Master Wackford’s appetite, had declined to 
receive him on any other terms than as a full-grown customer. 

“Here we are!’ said Squeers, hurrying S:nike into a little parlour, where 
Mr. Snawley and his wife were taking a lobster supper. ‘ Here’s the vagrant 
—the felon—the rebel—the monster of unthankfulness.” 

“What! The boy that run away!” cried Snawley, resting his knife and fork 
upright on the table, and opening his eyes to their full width, 

“The very boy,” said Squeers, putting his fist close to Smike’s nose, and 
drawing it away again, and repeating the process several times with a vicious 
aspect. ‘If there wasn’t a lady present, l’d fetch him such a : never 
mind, I'll owe it him.” 

And here Mr. Squeers related how, and in what manner, and when and where, 
he had picked up the runaway. 

“Tt’s clear there has been a Providence in it, sir,” said Mr. Snawley, casting 
down his eyes with an air of humanity, and elevating his fork with a bit of lob- 
ster on the top of it towards the ceiling. 

“Providence is against him, no doubt,” said Mr. Squeers, scratching his 
nose. ‘Of course, that was to be expected. Anybody might have known 
that.” 

‘“‘Hard-heartedness and evil-doing will never prosper, sir,” said Mr. Snaw- 
ley. 

vi Never was such a thing known,” rejoined Squeers, taking a roll of notes 
from his pocket-book, to see that they were all safe. 

“T have been, Mrs. Snawlev,” said Mr. Squeers, when he had satisfied him- 
self upon this point, “I have been that chap’s benefactor, feeder, teacher, and 
clother. I have been that chap’s classical, commercial, mathematical, philoso- 
phical, and trigonomical friend. My son—my only son, Wackford—has been 
his brother; Mrs. Squeers has been his mother, grandmother, aunt,—Ah! and 
I may say uncle too, all inone. She never cottoned to anybody except them 
two engaging and delightful boys of yours, as she cottoned to this chap. What's 
my return? What's come of my milk of humankindness! It turns into curds 
and whey when I look at him.” 

‘* Well it may, sir,” said Mrs. Snawley. ‘“*Oh! Well it may, sir.” 

‘*' Where has he been all this time?’ inquired Snawley. ‘ Has he been 
living with iy 

‘“ Ah, sir!’’ interposed Squeers, confronting him again. 
living with that there devilish Nickleby, sir?” 
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The story then proceeds to state that an instrument being forthwith made, 
the artist sent his son with it to the West Indies, to test its accuracy, where, | 
showing it to some English naval officers, ‘* Lreut. Hadley desired to see it, | 
and taking a sketch of it, upon his return to Europe obtained a patent, and itis | 
thence called Hadley’s quadrant.” This is evidently the former falsehood | 
twice-la.d ; and the answer to both is best given in the official dates, the speci- 
fication of the instruments, and by the fact of Hadley never having been on the 
ocean, or, as is expressly stated in the report of the observations taken at the 
Nore, that he was ** unaccustomed tothe motion of aship at sea.” But there | 
is yet another trifling particular for Mr. ‘* Nauticus,"” and the next editor of 
Allen’s American Biography, in that there was actually no orlicer of his Majes- 
ty’s Navy of the name of Hadley between the years 1719 and 1743. 

We own that the serious inse: tions of such balderdash into respectable peri- | 
odicals prompted us to use harsher expressions towards poor Godfrey than we 
should otherwise have done. We merely recollected his name as that of a 
pains-taking, self-taught, ingenious mechanic ; and we submitted to the verdict 
of that recondite philosopher, John Hamilton Moore, that both the claimants 
were bona file original inventors ; but had we been aware at the time that he | 
had never been a party to the insinuations against Hadley, or that he suffered | 
so much under domestic privation and unhappiness, not a word of the kind | 
would have escaped our pen. But “ whateveris, is right ;” had we not got an- 
gry and probed the sore, it is confessed that we should not have had the excel- 
lent papers upon Hadley’s quadrant which soon afterwards appeared in the 
Nantical Magazine ; papers from which, we scruple not to declare, we have { 


reaped both amusement and information. 


a | 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—eprrep psy “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—[ Continued from the last Allion.] 
Mr Squeers sat himself down on the opposite seat to the unfortunate 
Smike, and planting his hands firmly on his knees looked at him for some five 
minutes, when seeming to recover from his trance, he uttered a loud laugh, and 
slapped his old pupil’s face several times—taking the right and left sides al- 
ternately. 
“Tt isn't adream!” said Squeers. ‘ That's real flesh and blood, I know the 
feel of it !” and being quite assured of his good fortune by these experiments, 
Mr. Squeers administered a few boxes on the ear, lest the entertainments 
should seem to partake of sameness, and laughed louder and longer at every 
one. } 
“ Your mother will be fit to jump out of her skin, my boy, when she hears of 
this,”’ said Squeers to his son. | 
‘“* Oh, won’t she though, father?” said Master Wackford 
“To think,”—said Squeers, ‘‘ that you and me should be turning out of a | 


at onlv one cast of the umbrella, as if I had hooked him with a grappling-iron ' 
—Ha, ha!’ ; 
“ Didn't I catch hold of his leg, neither, father ?” said little Wackford. 
“You did; like a geod ’un, my boy,” said Mr. Squeers, patting his son's 
head, ‘ and you shall have the best button-over jacket and waistcoat that the | 
next new boy brings down, as a reward of merit—mind that. You always keep 
on in the same path, and do them things that you see your father do, and when 
you die you'l! go right slap to Heaven and be asked no questions ; 
Improving the occasion in these words, Mr. Squeers patted his son's head 
again, and then spatted Smike’s—but harder ; and inquired in a bantering tone | 
how he found himself by this time. 
“T must go home,” replied Smike, looking wildly round. 
“To be sure you must. You're about right there,” replied Mr. Squeers. | 
“ You'll go home very soon, you will. You'll find yourself at the peaceful | 
village of Dotheboys, in Yorkshire, in something under a week’s time my young 
friend ; and the next time you get away from thee, I give you leave to keep | 
away. Where’s the clothes you run off in, you ungrateful robber?” said Mr 
Squeers, in a severe voice. . 

Sinike glanced at the neat attire which the care of Nicholashad provided for | 
him, and wrung his hands. 

“Do you know that I could hang you up outside of the Old Bailey, for | 


} 
| 





| come tones could not penetrate there ; 


| countryman good-humouredly, as he came slowly down in his ! 


making away with them articles of property '”’ s id Squeers. ‘Do you know |} 
that's it’s a hanging matter—and I an’t quite cer‘ain whether it an’t an anatomy | 
one besides—to walk oft with up’ards of the ley of five pound from a dwell | 
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But no threats or cuffs could elicit from Smike one word of reply to this 
question, for he had internally resolved that he would rather perish in the 


| wretched prison to which he was again about to be consigned, than utter one 


syllable which could involve his first and true friend. He had already called to 
mind the strict injunctions of secrecy as to his past life, which Nicholas had 
laid upon him when they travelled from Yorkshire ; and a confused and per- 
plexed idea that his benefactor might have committed some terrible crime in 
bringing him away, which would render him liable to heavy punishment if de- 
tected, had contributed in some degree to reduce him to his present state of 
apathy and terror. 

Such were the thoughts—if to visions so imperfect and undefined as those 
which wandered through his enfeebled brain, the term can be applied—which 
were present to the inind of Smike, and rendered him deaf alike to intimidation 
and persuasion. Finding every effort useless, Mr. Squeers conducted him to a 
little back room up-stairs where he was to pass the night; and taking the pre- 
caution of removing his shoes, and coat and waistcoat, and also of locking the 
door on the outside, lest he should muster up sufficient energy to make an at- 
tempt at escape, that worthy gentleman left him to bis meditations. 

And what those meditations were, and how the poor creature's heart sunk 
within him when he thought--when did he, for a moment, cease to think 1—of 
his late home, and the dear friends and familiar faces with which it was associa- 
ted, cannot be told. To prepare the mind for sucha heavy sleep, its growth 
must be stopped by rigour and cruelty in childhood; there must be years of 
misery and suffering, lightened by no ray of hope ; the chords of the Leart, 
which beat a quick response to the voice of gentleness and affection, must 
have rusted and broken in their secret places, and bear the lingering echo of 
no old word of love or kindness. Gloomy, indeed, must have been the short 
day, and dull the long, long twilight, which such a night of intellect 


precedes 


‘as his, 


There were voices which would have roused him, even then, but their wel- 
and he crept to bed the same listless, 
hopeless, blighted creature, that Nicholas had first found him at the Yorkshire 


| school. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


IN WHICH ANOTHER OLD FRIEND ENCOUNTERS SMIKE, VERY OPPOTUNELY AND 


TO SOME PURPOSE. 

The night fraught with so much bitterness to one poor soul had given place 
to a bright and cloudless summer moming, when a north-country mail-coach 
traversed with cheerful noise the yet silent streets of Islington, and, giving 
brisk note of its approach with the lively winding of the guard’s horn, clattered 
onward to its halting-place hard by the Post-office. 

The only outside passenger was a burly honest-looking countryman upon the 
box, who, with his eves fixed upon the dome of Saint Paul's Cathedral, appear- 
ed so wrapt in admiring wonder, as to be quite insensible to all the bustle of 


| getting out the bags and parcels, until one of the coach windows being let 


sharply down, he looked round and encountered a pretty female face w hich was 
just then thrust out 

‘See there, lass!” bawled the countryman, pointing towards the object of 
his admiration. “There be Paul’s Church. ‘*Ecod, he be a soizable ‘un, he 
be.” ‘ 

“ Goodness, John! I shouldn't have thought it cou!d have been half the size. 
What a monster !” 

“*Monsther'!—Ye're about right there, I reckon, Mrs Browdie,”’ said the 
1uge top-coat, 
“and wa’at dost thee tak yon place to be noo—thot ‘un ower the wa’. Ye'd 
never coom near it ‘gin ye thried for twelve moonths. It’s na’ but a Poast- 
office. Ho! ho! They need to charge for dooble-latthers A Poast-office ! 
Wa'at dost thee think o’ thot? ’Ecod’ if thot’s on’y 4 Poast-office, I'd loike 
to see where the Lord Mayor o’ Lunnun lives.’ R 

So saying, John Browdie—for he it was—opened the coach-door, and tap- 
ping Mrs. Browdie, late Miss Price, on the cheek as he looked in, burst into a 
boisterous fit of laughter. 

“Weel!” said John—“ Dang my bootuns if she bea’nt asleep agean !” 

‘She's been asleep all night, and was all yesterday, except for a minute or 


two now and then,” replied John Browdie’s choice, ‘and I was very sorry when 
she woke, for she has been so cross!” : 

The subject of these remarks w s slumbering figure, so muffled in shawl 
and cloak that it would have been matt impossibility to guess at its sex but 
for a brown-beaver bonnet and ereen ch ornamented the head, and which, 
havine been brushed and flatt } for two hundred and fifty miles in that parti- 
ular © ¢ the ve ‘ lady’s snore r \ proceeded, pri t 
d at esrancé to have moved risible muscles t 
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der a mass of crumpled beaver, and surrounded by a semicircle of blue curl- 
apers, were the delicate features of Miss Fanny Squeers. 

“Oh, ’Tilda!” cried Miss Squeers, ‘“* How you have been kicking of me 
through this blessed night !” 

« Well, I do like that,” replied her friend, laughing, ‘‘ when you have had 
nearly the whole coach to yourself.” 

« Don’t deny it, ’Tilda,” said Miss Squeers, impressively, ‘‘ because you have 
and it’s no use to go attempting so say you haven't. You might'nt have known 
it in your sleep, "Tilda, but I haven't closed my eyes for a single wink, and so I 
think I am to be believed.” . 

With which reply, Miss Squeers adjusted the bonnet and veil, which nothing 
but supernatural interference and an utter suspension of nature's laws could 
have reduced to any shape or form; and evidently flattered herself that it look- 
ed uncommonly neat, brushed off the sandwich-crumbs and bits of biscuit, 
which had accumulated in her lap, and availing herself of John Browdie's prof- 
fered arm, descended from the coach. : 

“Noo,” said John, when a hackney-coach had been called, and the ladies and 
the luggage hurried in, “gang to the Sarah’s Head mun.” 

“To the vere?’ cried the coachman. 

“Lawk, Mr. Browdie!” interrupted Miss Squeers. ‘“ The idea! 

Head.” 

 Sure-ly,” said John, “I knowd'd it was summut aboot Sarah—to the Sarah 
Son's Head. Dost thou know thot ?” 

“Oh, ah—I_ know that,” replied the coachman, gruffly, as he banged the 








Saracen’s 


oor. 

«Tilda, dear—really,” remonstrated Miss Squeers, “we shall be taken for I 
don't know what.” 

“ Let ’em tak us as they foind us ;” said John Browdie, ‘‘ we dean’t come to 
Lunnun to do nought but ’joy oursel, do we ?” é 

“T hope not, Mr. Browdie,” replied Miss Squeers, looking singularly dis- 
mal. 

“* Well, then,” said John, “it’s no matther. I've only been a married mun 
fower days, ‘account of poor old feyther deein’ and puttin’ it off. Here be a 
weddin’ party—broide and broide’s maid, and the groom—if a mun dean’t ‘joy 
himsel noo, when ought he, hey? Draat it all, thot's what I wont to know.” 

So, in order that he might begin to enjoy himself at once, and lose no time, 
Mr. Browdie gave his wife a hearty kiss, and succeeded in wresting another 
from Miss Squeers after a maidenly resistance of scratching and struggling on 
the part of that young lady, which was not quite over when they reached the 
Saracen’s Head. 

Here the party straightway retired to rest, the refreshment of sleep being 
necessary after so long a journey ; and here they met again, about noon, to a 
substantial breakfast, spread by direction of Mr John Browdie, in a small pri- 
vate room up-stairs commanding an uninterrupted view of the stables. 

To have seen Miss Squeers now, divested of the brown beaver, the green 
veil, and the blue curl-papers, and arrayed in a'] the virgin splendour of a white 
frock and spencer, with a white muslin bonnet, and an imitative damask rose 
in full bloom on the inside thereof: her luxuriant crop of hair arranged in cuils 
so tight that it was impossible they could come out by any accident, and her 
bonnet-cap trimmed with little damask roses, which might he supposed to be 
so many promising scions of the big one—to have seen all this, and to have 
seen the liroad damask belt, matching both the family rose and the little ones, 
which encircled her slender waist, and by a happy ingenuity took off from the 
shortness of the spencer bebind,—to have beheld all this, and to have taken 
further into account the coral bracelets (rather short of beads, and with a very 
visible black string) which clasped her wrists, and the coral necklace which 
rested on her neck, supporting outside her frock a lonely cornelian heart, typical 
of her own disengaged affections—to have contemplated ail these mute but ex- 
pressive appeals to the purest feelings of our nature, might have thawed 
the frost of age, and added new and inextinguishable fuel to the fire of 
youth 

The waiter was touched. Waiter as he was, he had human passions and 
feelings, and he looked very hard at Miss Squeers as he handed the muffins. 

“Is my pa in, do yon know?” asked Miss Squeers with dignity. 

‘“‘ Beg your pardon, Miss.” 

“My pa,” repeated Miss Squeers ; ‘is he in?” 

“*In where, Miss.” 

“In here—in the house!” replied Miss Squeers. 
Squeers—he’s stopping here. Is he at home ?”’ 

“*T didn’t know there was any gen’lman of that name in the house, Miss,” re- 
plied the waiter. ‘ There may be, in the coffee-room.” 

May be. Very pretty this, indeed! Here was Miss Squeers, who had been 
depending all the way to London upon showing her friends how much at home 
she would be, and how much respectful notice her name and connexions would 
excite, told that her father might be there! ‘ As if ho was a feller!” observ- 
ed Miss Squeers, with emphatic indignation. 

“‘Ye'd betther inquire, mun,” said John Browdie. ‘An’ hond up another 
pigeon-pie, will ‘ee? Dang the chap,” muttered John, looking into the empty 
dish as the waiter retired ; *t Does he ca’ this a pie—three young pigeons and 
a troifling matther o’ steak, and a crust so loight that you doant know when 
it’s in your mouth and when it’s gane! I wonder hoo many pies goes to a 
breakfast !” 

After a short interval, which John Browdie employed upon the ham and a 
cold round of beef, the waiter returned with another pie, and the information 
that Mr. Squeers was not stopping in the house, but that he came there every 
day, and that directly he arrived he should be shown up-stairs. With this he 
retired ; and he had not retired two minutes, when he returned with Mr. Squeers 
and his hopeful son 

“* Why, who'd have thought of this?” said Mr. Squeers, when he had saluted 
the party, and received some private family intelligence from his daughter. 

“Who, indeed, pa!” replied that young lady spitefully * But you see 
Tilda is married at last.” 

“And I siond threat for a soight o’ Lunnun, schoolmeasther,’ 
vigorously attacking the pie. 


‘*My pa—Mr. Wackford 





’ 


said John, 


* One of them things that young men do when they get married,” returned | 


Squeers ; ‘‘and as runs through with their money like nothing at all. How 
much better wouldn't it be now, to save it up for the eddication of any little 
boys, forinstance. They come on you,” said Mr. Squeers in a moralizing way,” 
“before you're aware of it; mine did upon me.” 

“Will ‘ee pick a bit?’ said John 

“T won't * returned Squeers ; ‘but if you'll just let little Wackford 
tuck into something fat, U'll bs obliged to you. Give it him in his fingers, el 
the waiter charges it on, and there's lots of profit on this sort of vittles without 
that. If you hear the waiter coming, sir, shove it into your pocket and look 
out of the window, d've hear?” 

“I’m awake, father,” replied the dutiful Wackford. 

“ Well,” said Squeers, turning to his danghter, “ It’s your turn to be marrie 
next. You must make haste.” 

“*Oh, [I’m in no hurry,” said Miss Squeers, very sharply. 

“No, Fanny cried her old friend with some archness. 

“No, ’Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers, shaking her head vehemeatly. 
wait. 

“So can the young mea, it seems, Fanny,” observed Mrs. Browdie. 

“They an't draw’d into it by me, ’Tilda,” retorted Miss Squeers. 

“No,” returned her friend ; ** that’s exceedingly true.” 

The sarcastic tone of this reply might have provoked a rather acrimonio 
retort jrom Miss Squeers, who, besides being of a constitutionally vicious tem 
per—aggravated just now by travel and receut jolting—was somewhat irritate: 
by old recollecti 1 the failure of her own designs upon Mr. Browdie ; and 
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the acrimonious retort might have led to a great many other retorts, which | 


might have led to Heaven knows what, if the subject of conversation had not 
been at that precise moment accidentally changed by Mr. Squeers himself 

** What do you think!” said that gentleman; ‘“ who do you suppose we have 
laid hands on, Wackford and me 

“Pa! not Mr. ———!” Miss Squeers was unable to finish the sentence, 
but Mrs. Browdie did it for her, and added, ** Nickleby?” 
“No,” said Squeers. ‘ But wext door to him though.” 

“You can’t mean Smike ?” cried Miss Squeers, clapping her hands 

‘* Yes, I can though,” rejoined her father. “ I’ve got him hard and fast.” 

‘““Wa'at' exclaimed John Browdie, pushing away his plate. ‘Got thot poor 
—dom scoondre!,—where ?”’ 7 

“* Why, in the top back room, at my 
one side and the key on the other.” 

“At thy lodgin’! Thee'st gotten him at thy lodgin’? 
schoolmeasther » all England. Give us thee 
must shak thee | ie hond for thot.—Gotten h 
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“ Yes,” repli oy jeers, staggermg in his chat ider the congratulatory 
blow on the chest wh the stout York sh-ereman dealt i “ thankec Don’t 
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a aa of his auditors, paused not in the recital until he had brought it to an 
end. 

“For fear he should give me the slip by any chance,” observed Squeers, 
when he had finished, looking very cunning, “ I’ve taken three outsides for to- 
morrow morning, for Wackford and him and me, and have arranged to leave 
the accounts and the new boys to the agent, don’t you see? Soit’s very lucky 
you come to-day, or you'd have missed us; and as it is, unless you could 
come and tea with me to-night, we shan’t see anything more of you before we 
go away.” 

“ Dean’t say anoother wurd,” returned the Yorkshireman, shaking him by 
the hand. ‘ We'd coom if it was twenty mile.” 

“No, would you though?” returned Mr. Squeers, who had not expected 
quite such a ready acceptance of his invitation, or he would have considered 
twice before he gave it. 

John Browdie’s only reply was another squeeze of the hand, and an assuranee 
that they would not begin to see London till to-morrow, so that they might be 
at Mr. Snawley’s at six o’clock without fail; and after some further converse- 
tion, Mr. Squeeis and his son departed. 

During the remainder of the day Mr. Browdie was in a very odd and excita- 
ble state, bursting occasionally into an explosion of laughter, and then taking up 
his hat and running into the coach yard to have it out by himself. He was 
very restless too, constantly walking in and out, and snapping his fingers, and 
dancing scraps of uncouth country dances, and, in short, conducting himself 
in such a very extraordinary manner, that Miss Squeers opined he was 
going mad, and, begging her dear Tilda not to distress herself, communicated 
her suspicions in so many words. Mrs. Browdie, however, without discovering 
any great alarm, observed that she had seen him so once before, and that al- 
though he was almost sure to be ill after it, it would not be anything very 
serious, and therefore he was better left alone. 

The result proved her to be perfectly correct ; for while they were all sitting 
in Mr. Snawley’s parlour that night, and just as it was beginning to get dusk, 
John Browdie was taken so ill, and seized with such an alarming dizziness in 
the head, that the whole company were thrown into the utmost consternation. 
His good lady, indeed, was the only person present who retained presence of 
mind enough to observe that if he were allowed to lie down on Mr. Squeer’s 
bed for an hour or so, and left entirely to himself, he would be sure to recover 
again almost as quickly as he had been taken ill. Nobody could refuse to try 
the effect of so reasonable a proposal before sending for a surgeon. Accordingly, 
John was supported up-stairs with great difficulty, being a monstrous weight, 
and regularly tumbling down two steps every time they hoisted him up three ; 
and being laid on the bed, was left in charge of his wife, who, after a short in- 
terval, re-appeared in the parlour with the gratifying intelligence that he had 
fallen fast asleep. 

Now, the fact was, that, at that particular moment, John Browdic was sitting 
on the bed with the reddest face ever seen, cramming the corner of the pillow 
into his mouth to prevent his roaring out loud with laughter. He had no sooner 
succeeded in suppressing this emotion, than he slipped off his shoes, and creep- 
ing to the adjoining room where the prisoner was confined, turned the key, 
which was on the outside, and darting in, covered Smike’s mouth with his huge 
hand before he could utter a sound. 

‘** Ods-bobs, dost thee not know me, mun?” whispered the Yorkshireman to 
the bewildered lad. ‘‘ Browdie,—chap as met thee efther schoolmeasther was 
banged ?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Smike. ‘Oh! help me.” 

‘Help thee!” replied John, stopping his mouth again, the instant he had 
said thus much. ‘ Thee didn’t need help if thee war'nt as silly yoongster as 
ever draw’d breath. - 


9 


Wa’at did ’ee come here for, then ! 
‘He brought me; oh! he brought me,” cried Smike. 
“ Brout thee!”’ replied John. ** Why didn’t’ee punch his head, or lay thee- 
self doon and kick, and squeal out for the pollis! I'd ha’ licked a dozen such 
as him when I was yoong as thee. But thee be’est a poor broken-down chap,” 
said John, sadly, “and God forgi’ me for bragging ower yano’ his weakest 
creeturs.” 


| torily for their disappearance 


as if he had just returned from the chase, and was recounting its trophies over 
the first circle of claret in lodge or hall. Let us, therefore, turn to him. 

“* «Shall (he begins) a poaching, hunting, hawking ‘squire, presume to tres- 
pass on the fields of literature!’ These words, or others of similar import, I 
remeinber to have encountered in one of our most distinguished reviews. They 
ring still in my ears, and fill me with apprehension as it is; but they would 
alarm me much more if I had attempted to put my foot within the sacred en- 
closures alluded to. These are too fullof spring-traps for my ambition, and I 
see ‘this is to give notice’ writtenin very legible characters, and take warning 
accordingly. Literature !—Heaven help us !—far from it; I have no such pre- 
sumption: I have merely attempted to deseribe a very interesting pursuit as 
nearly as possible in the style and spiritin which I have always seen it carried 
on. Ten years’ successful practice in the forest of Atholl have enabled me to 
enter into all the details that are connected with deer-stalking. That it is a 
chase which throws all our other field-sports far in the back-ground, and, in- 
deed, makes them appear wholly insignificant, no one, who has been initiated 
in it, will attempt to deny. The beautiful motions of the deer, his picturesque 
and noble appearance, his sagacity, and the skilful generalship which can alone 
ensure success in the pursuit of him, keep the mind ina constant state of plea- 
surable excitement. sd * ¢ sd * 

‘“T have attempted also to illustrate all the essential points that occur in 
stalking deer, both in slow and quick time, and to describe all the various turns 
and accidents of the chase drawn from actual experience. This, I thought, 
could be best done by the recital of moderate sport, since a long catalogue of 
deer, killed in succession on the same day, unaccompanied by some striking or 
unusual incident, would only be atedious repetition of events similar to each 
other. In practice, however, I did my best, as fine venison was always in re- 
quest. If my success was occasionally very considerable, it must be recollect- 
ed that the deer were numerous, and that I was assisted by clever scouts. The 
being my own stalker, also, was an advantage that long practice enabled me to 
prefit from: no one, I think, ean make the best of events when his movements 
are controlled by others, and are a mystery to himself.” 

This is most true, and there is nothing like independence in the sports of the 
field as in the business of life. Many a fair chance is stopped or missed through 
the want of it. 

In the earlier chapters, the natural history and habits of the red deer are de- 
scribed in an agreeable manner ; and we pick out a few of the most curious 
particulars. ‘The question of horns will be read with interest even by inhabit- 
ants of London, who, notwithstanding steamers, have never seen the sparkling 
isles and purple heaths of Scotia. 

“The shedding of the horns continues till the beginning of June ; but deer 
of a vear old will carry them till August or September; these new horns are 
very sensitive, and the harts at this time avoid bringing them inte collision with 
any substance. When they fight, they rear themselves upon their hind legs, 
and spar with their fore feet, keeping back their heads. They carry their horns 
just as long as the hind carries her fawn, which is eight months. They 
are not always shed at the same time, but one of them occasionally drops 
a day or two after the other. I myself have seldom found any other than sin- 
gle horns inthe mosses of the forest. Itis a remarkable fact, however, that 
the number which are picked up in any forest bears no proportion to those which 
are shed; and this cannot arise from their being overlooked, for they are a val- 
uable perquisite to the keepers, and there is no part of the forest that is not 
traversed by them inthe course of the season. What, then, becomes of them? 
Hinds have been seen to eat them: one will consume a part, and, when she 
drops it, it will be taken up, and gnawed by the others. The late Duke of 
Atholl, indeed, once found a dead hind which had been choked by a part of the 
horn, that remained sticking in its throat. It is not, however, credible that all 
those which are missing are disposed of in this way; they rather seem to be 
i from wantoness and caprice, and I am not able to account satisfac- 
The new horus which deer acquire annually are 
covered with a thick sort of leaden-coloured skin, which remains on them till 
the deer are in good condition : it then begins to fall off, and, fora short space, 
hangs in shreds, ragged and broken; but they remove it as quickly as they 
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Smike opened his mouth to speak, but John Browdie stopped him. 

‘Stan still,” said the Yorkshireman, ‘‘ and doant’ee speak a morsel o’ talk till 
T tell’ee.” 

With this caution, John Browdie shook his head significantly, and drawing 
a screw-driver from his pocket, took off the box of the lock in a very deliber- 
ate and workmanlike manner, and laid it, together with the implement, on the 
floor. 

‘«See thot?’ said John. ‘ Thot be thy doin.’ Noo, coot awa.” 

‘«Smike looked vacantly at him, as if unable to comprehend his meaning. 

‘“‘T say, coot awa’,” repeated John, hastily. ‘* Dost thee know where thee 
livest? Thee dost? Weel Are yon thy clothes, or schoolmeasther'’s !” 

‘‘Mine,” replied Smike, as the Yorkshireman hurried him to the adjoining 
room. and pointed out a pair of shoes and a coat which were lying on a chair 

‘*On wi’ ’em,”’ said John, forcing the wrong arm into the wrong sleeve, 
and winding the tails of the coat round the fugitive’s neck. ‘* Noo, foller me, 
and when thee get’st ootside door, turn to the right, and they wean’t see thee 








pass.’ 


can, by raking their antlers in the roots of the heather, or in such branches of 
shrubs as they can find adapted tothe purpose. When they have shaken off 
this skin, which is called the velvet, and which disappears in the months of 
August and September, they are said to have clean horns ; and, as these deer 
are in the best condition, they are the particular object of the sportsman.” 

From this subject we may naturally pass to the amours of these noble ani 
mals, 

** This is a very wild and picturesque season. ‘The harts are heard roaring 
all over the forest, and are engaged in savage conflicts with each other, which 
sometimes terminates fatally. When a master hart has collected a number of 
hinds, another will endeavour to take them from him; they fight, till one of 
them, feeling himself worsted, will run in circles round the hinds. being un- 
willing to leave them; the other pursues; and, when he touches the fugitive 
with the points of his horns, the animal thus gored, either bounds suddenly on 
one side, and then turns and faces him, or will dash off to the right side or the 
left, and then at once give up the contest. The conflict, however, generally 
continues a considerable time ; and nothing can be more entertaining than to 





‘* But—but—he'll hear me shut the door,” replied Spike, trembling from head 


| to foot. 


“Then dean’t shut it at all,”’ retorted John Browdie. 
afeard o’ schoolmeasther’s takkin’ cold, I hope?” 
““N-no,” said Smike, his teeth chattering in his head.” 
me back before, and will again. He will, he will indeed.” 
‘‘He wull, he wull!” replied Joha impatiently. ‘* He wean't, he wean’t. 
Looke’e. I wont to do this neighbourly loike, and let them think thee’s gotten 
awa’ o’ theeself, but if he cooms out o’ thot parlour awhiles theer’t clearing off, 
he mun’ have mercy on his oun boans, for I wean’t. If he foinds it oot soon 
afther, I'll put ’un on a wrong scent, I warrant’ee. But if thee keeps’t a good 
hart, thee’lt be at whoam afore they know thees't gotten off. Coom.” 
| Smike, who comprehended just enough of this to know it was intended as 
| encouragement, prepared to follow with tottering steps, when John whispered 
in his ear. 

“* The’lt just tell young Measther, that I'm sploiced to "Tilly Price, and to be 
heerd on at the Saracen by latther, and that I bee’nt jealous of *un—dang it, 
I'm loike to boost when I think o’ that neight; ‘vod, I think I see ‘un now a 
powderin’ awa’ at the thin bread an butther !” 

It was rather a ticklish recollection for John just then, for he was within a1 
| ace of breaking out into a loud guffaw. Restraining himself, however, just in 

time by a great effort, he glided down stairs, hauling Smike behind him; and 
placing himself close to the parlour-door, to confront the first person that might 
| come out, signed to him to make off. 

Having got so far, Smike needed no second bidding. Opening the house- 
door gently, and casting a look of mingled gratitud 


*‘ Dang it, thee bean’t 


“ But he brought 
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le and terror at his deliverer, 
he took the direction which had been indicated to him, and sped away like the 
wind. 

The Yorshireman remained on his post for a few minutes, but, finding that 
there was no pause in the conversation inside, crept back again unheard, and 
stood listening over the stair-rail fora full hour. Everything remaining per- 
fectly quiet, he got into Mr. Squeers’ bed once more, and drawing the clothes 
over his head, laughed till he was nearly smothered 

If there could only have been somebody by, to see how the bed-clothe: 
shook, and to see the Yorkshireman’s great red face and round head appear 


| 
| 
| 
| 





above the sheets every now and then, like some jovial monster coming to the 
surface to breathe, and once more dive down convulsed with the laughter which 
came bursting forth afresh—that somebody would have been scarcely less 
| amused than John Browdie himself —[ Tv be continued. ] 
$a 
DEER STALKING IN SCOTLAND. 
Deer-Stalking in Scotland. By William Sx rope, Esq. Large 8vo. pp. 436. 


London, 1839. Murray. 
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} Happy the man who Is comps tent to review this volume : 


for he must have 


seen and enjove’? some of the things of which it gives so vivid a description ; 
he must have inspired the invigorating breath of the Highland hills; he 
have looked around on the glorious and ever varying prospects which they pre- 
after day, 1 ] 


and ] 
guors of the south or the capital forced to yield to the bracir 


must 
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sent; he must have felt his limbs strengthe day the lan- 


g air and exercise 
of the mountains; he must have become familiar with the whirr of the grouse, 
the haunts of the blackcock, the strong spring of the Alpine hare, and the bare 
he must have climbed the highest steep where 


| the eagle soared, and where solid oceans of gneiss, porphyry, or granite saluted 


summit seat of the ptarmigan ; 


his eye on every side, as far as his hurizon ranged; he must have witnessed 
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witness, as I have often done, the varied success and address of the combatants. 

It is a sort of wild joust, in the presence of the dames who, as of old, bestowed 

their favours on the most valiant. Sometimes it is a combat al’outrance, but 

| it often terminates with the effect of the horn of Astolfo. In solitary encount 
ers, there being no hinds to take the alarm, the harts are so occupied, and pos- 
sessed with such fury, that they may be occasionally approached in a manner 
that it would be vain to attempt at any other time. From the summit of a 
mountain, in Atholl forest, I once saw two harts in fierce contention, in a mossy 
part lower down the hill. I came into sight at once, not expecting to see deer 
jin the situation in which these happened to be. [ could neither advanc« 
| straight forward nor retreat without danger of giving the alarm. One _possib- 
| lity alone was open to me ; this was to get into the glen to their right, when | 
should be entirely hidden from their view, and then come up, concealed by the 
hill, as nearly opposite to them as possible. I was certainly a very consider- 
able distance to the north of them, but my position was so bad that I looked 
upon my chance asa mere nothing. I lay down, however, flat on my back, 
among the rugged and loose stones of Cairn-marnac, with a rifle in my hand ; 
Thomas Jamieson, with the other rifles, placed himself behind me in the san 
uncomfortable position. We had a full view of the deer for some time, so that 
with their ordinary vigilance they would undoubtedly have seen us ; 
however, formed an uneven outline, which was in our favour, and thus we 
| not absolutely their Whilst the stags were fiercely engaced, 
worked our way down on our backs, looking askance : when they rested fi 

a space, and sometimes they would do so on their knees, from mere exhaustion, 
we moved not a limb; and in this manner we worined ourselves gradually into 
the glen, not withont certain uncomfortable bruises. Then being out of sizht 
nd made the best of our way to the point immediately be'ow 
them; and moving cautiously up the hill, which was sufficiently steep for our 
urpose, we came all! at once in full view of one of the combatants, who 
ien alone ; he sprang off at full speed, | 
yall struck him dead on the spot. His antagonist, I imagine, had been beate: 
off. I expected to have killed them both. A conflict of this savage nat 
which happened in one of the Duke of Gordon’s forests, was fatal to bot 
the combatants. Two larce harts, after a furious and deadly thrust, had 
tangled their horns so firmly together that they were inextricable, and thi 
tor remained with the vanquished 
the 
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In this situation they were discovered by 


forester, who killed the survivor, whilst he was yet strugcling to r f 
himself from his dead antagonist. ‘The horns remain at Gordon Castle 
locked together as they were found. Mezentius himself never attached ‘)e¢ 


dead body to the living one in a firmer manner.” 
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rhe care of their young is naturaland interesting : 
‘The period of gestation in a hind is cight months, She drops her fawn1n 
high heather, where she leaves it concealed the whole of the day, and retur 


to it late in the evening, when she apprebends no disturbance. She makes 
lic down by a pressure of her nose ; and it will never stir or lift up its head t! 
whole of the day, unless you come right upon it, as Ihave often done. It 
like a dog, with its nose to its tail, The hind, however, though she separa 
herself from the young fawn, does not lose sight of its welfare, but remains at 


a 

a distance to the windward, and goes to its succour in case of an attack of the 
or any other powerful vermin. I have heard Mr. John Cr 

say, and it is doubtless true, that if you finda voung fawn that has ne 

d und up ib its back, and put your 

| mouth, it will fullow you home for several miles: but if it has fo 

or ever so small a space before you find it, it will never follow human t 
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it; and in certain cases they may easily be sent, by a side wind, towards that 
part of the forest which they consider as their sanctuary. It is to be noted, 
that on the hill-side tho largest harts lie at the bottom of the parcel, and the 
smaller ones above ; indeed these fine fellows seem to think themselves privi- 
leged to enjoy their ease, and impose the duty of keeping guard upon the hinds 
and upon their juniors. In the performance of this task the hinds are always 
the most vigilant, and when deer are driven they almost always take the lead. 
When, however, the herd is strongly beset on all sides, and great boldness and 
decision are required, you shall see the master hart come forth courageously, 
like a great leader as he is, and, with his confiding band, force his way through 
all obstacles. In ordinary cases, however, he is of a most ungallant and sel- 
fish disposition ; for, when he apprehends danger from the rifle, he will rake 
away the hinds with his horns, and get in the midst of them, keeping his ant- 
lers as low as possible. ‘There is no animal more shy or solitary by nature 
than the red deer. He takes the note of alarm from every living thing on the 
moor,—all seem to be his sentinels. The sudden start of any animal, the 
springing of a moor-fowl, the complaining note ofa plover, or of the smallest 
bird in distress, will set him off in an instant. He is always most timid when 
he does not see his adversary, for then he suspects an ambush. If, on the con- 
trary, he has him in full view, he is as cool and circumspect as possible: he 
then watches him most acutely, endeavours to discover his intention, and takes 
the best possible method to defeat it. In this case he is never in a hurry or 
confused, but repeatedly stops and watches his disturber’s motions ; and when 
at length he does take his measure, it is a most decisive one: a whole herd 
will sometimes force their way at the very point where the drivers are the most 
numerous, and where there are no rifles; so that I have seen the hill-men 
fling their sticks at them, while they have raced away without a shot being 
red.” 

We must not omit an example of the legendary lore. 

“The belief in ‘spirits of a limited power and subordinate nature, dwelling 
amidst woods and mountains is, as you know, common to all nations, and more 
particularly to such as are of a wild and romantic character. ‘The lonely man 
who journeys over the vast uninhabited space, feels himself almost unconnected 
with human society ; and when darkness falls upon the moor, objects of du- 





bious furm loom around him and disturb his imagination. Thus traditions of 
witches and fairies are numerous in the forest of Gawick; one at least I will | 
give you, asa specimen of their character. Murdoch, a noted deer-stalker, | 
went at sunrise into the forest, and discovering a deer at some distance, he 
stalked till he came pretty near them, but not quite within shot. On looking 
over a knoll he was astonished at seeing a number of little neat women dressed 





in green, in the act of milking the hinds. These he knew at once to be fai- 
ries ; one of them had a hank of green yarn thrown over her shoulder, and the | 
hind she was milking made a grap at the yarn with her mouth and swallowed 
it. ‘The irritable little fairy struck thé hind with the band with which she had 
tied its hind legs, saying at the same time, ‘ May a dart from Murdoch’s quiver 
gore your side before night !’ for the fairies, it seems, were well apprised of 
urdoch’s skill in deer killing. In the course of the day he killed a hind, and | 
in taking out the entrails he found the identical green hank that he saw the 
deer swallow in the morning. This hank, it is said, was preserved for a long 
period, as a testimony of the occurrence. This was not our deer-stalker’s only | 
adventure ; for upon another occasion, in traversing the forest, he got within | 
shot of a hind on the hill called the Doune, and took aim; but when about to | 
fire, it was transformed into a young woman; he immediately took down his 
gun, and again it became a deer; he took aim again, and anon it was a woman; | 
but on lowering his rifle it became a deer a second time. At length he fired, | 


and the an'mal fell in the actual shape ofadeer. No sooner had he killed it 
than he felt overpowered with sleep; and having rolled himself in his plaid, he 
laid down on the heather; his repose was of short duration, for in a few mi- | 
nutes a loud cry was thundered in his ear, saying, Murdoch, Murdoch! you 
have this day slain the only maid in Doune.’ Upon which Murdoch started up | 
and relinquished his spoil, saying, ‘If I have killed her you may eat her:’ he | 
then immediately quitted the forest as fast as his legs could carry him. This | 
man was commonly called Munach Mach-Jan, or Murdoch the son of John; his | 
real name, however, was Macpherson. He had a son who took orders, and ob- 
tained a living in Ireland ; and it is said that the late celebrated R. B. Sheri- 
dan was desended from one of his daughters. The most extraordinary super- 
stition prevalent was that of Liannan-Spell, of fairy sweethearts; and all inve- | 
terate deer-stalkers, who remained for nights, and even weeks, in the moun- 
mains, were understood to have formed such connexions. In these cases the | 
natural wife was considered to be in great danger from the machinations of tlic 
fairy mistress.” Perhaps they were not always fairies ? 
nscale 
A JOURNEY SOUTHWARD FROM DAMASCUS. 
BY C. G. ADDISSON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 

Nov. 11th.—It was one of those bright cheering mornings so frequent iu this 
climate, when [ arose at an early hour to prepare my departure for Tabareeah 
The birds were singing joyously among the numerous trees which surrounded 


our mansion,and the murmuring noise of the different fountains was varied by 
the light breeze, which ever and anon blew the falling water in a sparkling 
shower upon the marble pavement. Some time had now elapsed since our 
first arrival at Damascus, and [ was loath to leave its beautiful and luxuriant 
environs, its delicious baths, bustling bazaars, busy khans, and all the luxuries 
and novelties in which this interesting oriental city so greatly abounds. Every 
day in Damascus the attention of the stranger is directed to something new, 
some striking scene, or some strange oriental characteristic—while the agreea- 
ble environs, the beauty of the scenery, the shade and the waters, and the blue 
cloudless skies of this sunny region, contribute to render the sojourn at this 
“Queen of Eastern cities’—this “cye of all the East,’ most delightful. 

At ten o'clock my muleteer made lis appearance with some l!can, half-starved 
mules, and a chestnut horse. He was a short stout-made man, with a long 
beard, fierce curling moustachios, and his visage was darkened by the suns of 
more than sixty summers. ‘The greenturban which he wore on his head marked 
his sense of his own consequence aud dignity. 

It was soon discovered that the mules were not strong enough to carry all the 
luggage, and some recriminations took place between my servant and the mv- | 
leteer; the former chatiered away with all the liveliness and vivacity of a 
rendous brevity. | 
a 





Greek, while the speech of the latter was conducted with tre: 


The luggage was son it ponderous ; on one side of am 





1ewh yas slung my 
’ , \ \ 

bed, with all its appurtenances, and this was counterbalanced on the other by 
a provision chest, containing various European delicacies and luxuries for ' 
long journey before us 

Whilst the preparations were being omp! ted, I strolled into the large court- 
yard of the neighbouring house to take leave of my old Damascene friends, 
and of the wicked pretty little Arab gir', who had so often teased us by mimick- | 
ing our peculiar ties 

It was past eleven o'clock when we left our venerable and half-ruined man- 
sion in the village of Salahieh, the property of a descendant of the once far- 
famed Abubeck’r, and sallied out into the broad magnilicent road leading to 
Damascus, the great highway from all the countries northward to the ancient 


imperial city of the Caliphs. I slung the reins over the pommel of my Turkish | 


saddle, and walked along the broad causeway under the grateful shade of the 
magnificent walnut trees, to the northern gate of the city. The late rains had 
refreshed the soil, and the luxuriant vegetation, which every where surrounds | 
Damascus, looked greener and more beautiful than I had ever before seen it. 
This road is constantly thronged with groups of people on foot, on denkeys, 





mules, horses, and dromedaries; and at different hours of the day scenes strik- | 
ingly characteristic of ‘the land of the East,” and of desert travelling, are ge- | 
nerally presented to the eye of the curious stranger. ‘Towards evening, as the 
sun is gradually withdrawing himself behind the distant blue mountain-peaks of 
Anti-Libanus, various groups of wild and swarthy Bedouins on the delou! 
fleet-riding dromedary, who have tracked their path through the long and weary- | 
ing desert of El Hammad, from the banks of the Euphrates, iarch Onwards, 


,» Or! 














and, with their little wild and picturesque cavalcade, may gent rally then be seen | 
slowly emerging from the eastern end of the long street of the village of Sala- 
hich, accompanied often with some women and children, enclosed in species | ‘ 
of small cradle perched on the lofty hump of a dromedai the dark unwashed 
visages of these ladies are exposed to view, and present a barbarous, and (un- | 
less the parties be young and pretty) a most ugly and forbidding aspect ; their | 


countenances and bare arms being tattooed with large bluc marks and stripes ; 
their noses pierced throngh, and set off with an iron ring, somewhat in the same | 





dirty, ill-formed mules, and the heavy marching dromedary, loaded with a moun- 
tainous heap of dry fodder, or with a vast and cumbrous pile of boxes and pack- 
ages of merchandise ; they are all tied one to another, and at the head of them 
a grotesque figure in a sort of shot blue grown, with a bald head, surmounted 
by a white turban, bestrides a humble jackass. After passing two of these ca- 
valcades on my way down to the town, I met a group of women enveloped in 
white cotton veils; they were attended by a black slave, clothed in scarlet, and 
holding a white wand in his hand. He was a eunuch, charged with the custody 
of his master’s harem, and he was then conducting the fair creatures away from 
the confined and heated atmosphere of the city, to breathe the pure air, and 
pluck the fruit of his master’s garden on the banks of the Barrada. The wo- 
men seemed young and finely formed ; they were dressed in richly figured vo- 
luminous trousers, which were partially visible. I caught also a glimpse of the 
faces of two of them, pale, but remarkable fair, and their jet black eyes had that 
irresistible expression imparted to them which the inside of the eyelid tinged 
with koh'le universally gives to a deep black eye. The slave passed with his 
women between me and the wall in a haughty and commanding manner, strik- 
ing his slipper with his white stick, and regarding me with an air of haughty 
defiance, and a look of haughty contempt. I passed on, pitying his condition. 
Many of the women here, I have observe:!, when they are away from the town, 
take no great pains to conceal their faces, but let the face veil hang negligent- 
ly and gracefully down on one side of the head, and on the shoulders, which is 
no doubt done for the purpose of enabling them to enhale the odour of the 
orange blossoms, and of the jasmins in the gardens. I have, at different times, 
observed a great many very beautiful faces, more particularly in the burying- 
grounds on Fridays, where the women gv to indulge their grief, and dwell on 
the memory of departed friends. 

Just before I arrived at the gate Keisan, I met with a Syrian damsel whom I 
had often encountered in my rambles abut the environs of Damascus, accompa- 
nied by an old woman. Being a handsome, dark-eyed girl, and of a froticsome 
disposition, she was one of those who always dispensed with the veil when she 
could do so without suffering in the good opinion of her observant country wo- 
men. I ventured to walk fora considerable distance with hertowards the city, 
and, as she was a Christian woman, my presence was submitted to on her part 
without fear of the dangerous consequences to her character which would have 
been entertained by a genuine Moslem lady. The red slipper on her foot dis- 
tinguished her from the di-ciples of Mahomet, but in all other respects she was 
clothed in the attractive costume of Eastern females, little of which can, how- 
ever, be seen out doors, for the richly-figured voluminous trousers, the shintée, 
sa l‘tah, and the far’roo,dee’yeh are all enveloped in a loose walking dress. 
Some of the women, however, when away from the town, display a considerable 
quantity of these graceful under garments, and among them this Syrian damsel 
had often before been remarked by me for the grace an: beauty of her costume, 
the embroidered kerchief around her waist, and the short richly worked vest, 
which leaves the bosom perfectly uncovered, except by a thin gauze shirt. I 
made my servant, who had for a long time been a resident of Damascus, come 
and join our party, in order that we might present a less conspicuous appear- 
ance, and we all proceeded, laughing in a most un-oriental manner, down to the 
banks of the river. What a contrasi do the stillness, silence, and repose, hang- 
ing aout an Eastern city, present to the noise, bustle, and uneasy excitement 
in our towns in England! Here we are no longer disturbed by the din of carri- 
age-wheels, and the clanging of the iron shod hoof over the stony pavement ; 
the long string of dromedaries, and the moving cavalcades, pass with noiseless 
tread over the sandy, dusty roads. The bright dazzling sun, the calm atmos- 
phere, the motionless trees, and the slow, stately march of the Orientals, as they 
pass lonely and silently onward,—all impress the mind with the idea of quiet 
and repose, which is here greatly heightened by the constant murmuring sound 
of the different rivulets watering the gardens. 

The groups of men and cattle, lazily sleeping under the shade of the trees, 
the humming of insects, and the solitary Arab lying on the ground smoking his 
pipe,—all present a dreamy, sleepy state of existence. The current of my 


thoughts, before we arrived at the gate, was diverted into a less pleasing chan- | 


nel by encountering one of those poor miserable objects which are here regard- 


| ed with a feeling of superstitious reverence by the Arabs, and are allowed to 


outrage all decency by their disgusting appearance in public It was a poor 
idiot, who is in the habit of hovering about the gate and environs of the city. 
He was crawling along on all-fours, without a stitch of clothes on his body, and 
was waving his head from side to side, and making frightful noises with his 
mouth. With a distorted countenance, shaded by grisly locks of uncombed 
hair, and with the vacant stare and dull unmeaning eye of stupid idiocy, he pre- 
sents himself to the gaze of the numerous females passing and repassing along 
the suburbs, a perfect monster in human shape. By the better class of Mos- 
lem women he is regarded with a feeling of pious horror, and by the lover or- 
ders as s saint, ‘ta favourite of heaven.’’ ‘* His soul,’ say they, “is absent 
from the body, and in communion with the saints of the other world, whilst the 





material fare, devoid of reason, wanders among ordinary mortals here below.”’ 


Instances have been given me of all feelings of womanly delicacy and modesty 
having been overcome, and public decency outraged, by the superstitious re- 


| verence borne by some of the weak-minded lower orders of females towards 


these poor idiots 

On recching the northern gate of the city, we turned to the right, and skirt 
ed along the walls, under the wide-spreading branches of numerous fruit-trees, 
to the central streain of the river Barrada, which we crossed by a small stone 
bridge. I ordered a halt under some trees by the road-side, and commanded 
the muleteer to procure me another mule for the journey. My servant request- 
ed to be allowed to go into the bazaar, to purchase a pair of saddle-bags, and I 
was shortly left alone to my own meditations. 

In asmall green meadow just below, stretching along the left bank of the 
river Barrada, celebrated in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments as the spot 
where Shumsee ad Deen pitched his tent, and chastised the pastry cook, seve- 
ral of the awkward squad of Ibrahim Pasha’s army were being drilled and ex- 
ercised to the sound of martial music. As I sat on the bank, I watched the 
various interesting groups that passed by, on their way to the small gate lead- 
ing into the town just below me. Now the gardener, with his long string of 
donkeys laden with fruit, was heard urging on his beasts with loud cries, and 
now the water-carrier, with his well-filled skins, was shouting in praise of God, 
and by the rattling of a !in cup was inviting the passers-by to purchase some of 
‘is precions element. Ever and anon some prancing donkeys, covered with 


{ 


lofty embroidered saddles and gay housings, came cantering along with fat 


s, enveloped in wide-spreading voluminous habits; they had a leg | 


own on either side of the horse, after the manner of men, and their feet and 


ankles were enveloped in slouching ill-looking yellow-boots. Behind these, | 


flourishing long sticks pointed with steel, came the utgers of the donkeys, an 





ill-looking-race, blear-eyed, mutilated, and di 
which here commits such frightful ravages among the lower classes of the po- 
pulation 


Che boys and girls of Damascus, who have been untouched by this disease, 


are gencrally most beautiful, although pale and delicate. Ihavo often observ- 
ed the most beautiful little girls, with the full deep dark eye, tinged with that 
liqnid melting softness so irresistible in a woman; but if one regards a child 
} 


| here with more than ordinary attention, the greatest alarm and indignation are 


excite<l, particularly if the observur be a va oor, or infidel, all of whom are uni- 









versally suspected of evilintentions. ‘The women in such cases are in the 
greatest state of agitation; they call upon the prophet, and upon the name of 
God, **the most merciful,” “the most beautiful ;"’ and taking the poor child 
home, they inake use of all sorts of cabalistical ceremonies, burn feathers and 
ilum, and recite possages out of the Noran, to disentangle it from the baneful 
influence, and from the disasters supposed to be attendant upon the * evil eye” 

-‘*the gaze of theenvious.”’ Fond mothers are | irticularly teased and fret- 
ted by the fear of the evil eye: their natural affection for their offspring makes 
the fancy that every one who throws a passing glance at their dear child, 


must be regarding with ‘an eye of envy ” their possession of so precious a 





tieasure. 
Allah la yoo’heesh min’na sail a grotesque figure, coming up to me, 
May God not mike us desolate hy thy absence,”’—and I straightway recognised 
a famous conjurer who had oft delighted the neighbourhood with his tricks and 
his follies. ‘* May God's countena be towards thee,” said he, ‘‘ and may thy 
days be happy” laying lis right hand on his breast, and then raising it to his 
lips and forehead. The man was one of those strange wandering characters 


who pretend to a skill in magic, and to the arts of divination and sorcery. He 








style as farmers in England adorn the snouts of their pigs, and their wrists and | was followed by a Jhug‘aree, or one of the gipsy women, who tell fortunes 
arms surrounded by amulets and bracelets of polished iron. ‘The men who ac | practise the art of ‘atiooing, and circumcise chi dren Opening a goat's sk 
company these caravans, though small in stature, look active, lively, and intel- | containing feathers, painted eggs, sh ils, and bits of gla Le'lla’h ya’ moh- 
ligent Although Musulmen generally shave their heads, yet these let their! shiee’, ‘For the sake of God! O ye charitable,” said the dark visaged lad 
hair grow, and encourage a long curling lock of hair on each side of the face, | ** that wh s unknown mak« manifest, and the hidden things of faturity 
which is much prided and nurtured with great care The costume of these | make we intelligible to the understanding.” I was in no} r, however 
people is simple, and infinitely more strikir nd picturesque than that of the tricks and deceits of these tebanks An entire hour had passed a 
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figured by the dire ophthalmia, 
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| frightful manner, they were swollen to twice their ordinary size, and were 
covered with matter and flies. 
__ It was a horrid sight, and I rated the muleteer sharply for his cruelty, and his 
impudence in bringing so poor and miserable an object to me, in lieu of astout 
baggage-mule. ‘The manner and bearing of this class of men are most pre- 
voking and insulting to the understanding. No sooner did I object to the ani- 
| mal, than the muleteer swore it wes the best of the four ; although it walked 
lame and trembled upon its legs, he swore it would march as far and was as 
_ strong as any of the others. 1 vowed I would not proceed with so miserable a 
beast, but would rather return to Salahieh. 
| “If you do,” quoth the muleteer, ‘ you must walk there, for I shal! unlade 
| the mules and continue the journey, as my man-servant js gone in advance with 
| another party who are mounted on my horses.” 
“You shall not move from the spot,” said I. 
“ I will,” quoth he, “ Inshallah—please God.” 
With that he began to lay violent hands on the straps and buckles, a move- 
ment which I, however, soon repressed with determination, and the muleteer 
‘ then, with a look of the most perfect resignation, sat himself down on the op- 
| posite bank with an ojaculation of “ Allah kierim”—* God is merciful—place 
thy reliance upon God ;” and pulling out his pipe and tobacco bag, he prepared 
to smoke. 

It was long past mid-day, and we had a six hours’ ride before us ; the mule- 
teer was immoveable, so I was obliged to give way, and consent to have a 
small portion of our load placed upon the back of the poor lame mule, on the 
understanding that it was to be changed for another when we arrived at 
Sahsa. 

Mounting on horseback, I rode through the environs of Damascus, along the 
green lanes, between the rich gardens, and under the waving foliage, which was 
beautifully variegated by the autumnal tint. It was a lovely day ; on our right 
extended the bold range of the Djebel Ruak, bounding the plain to the north, 
and rising above a pretty fore-ground of wood and trees, while around extend- 
ed groves of the apricot, the quince, the apple, the cherry, the walnut, and the 
plum, &c., watered by fine fresh streams, and planted with various kinds of 
vegetables. We met, however, with a great contrast to this, on emerging 
| from the circle of cultivated ground which surrounds Damascus. We then saw 
| before usa barren uncultivated country covered with stones, and at once passed 
from the rich gardens to a bare, lifeless, stony waste, bounded by the faint blue 
outline of distant mountains ; behind were the populous city and the delightful 
environs, in front a lifeless void. To the southward we observed two or three 
bright green patches chequering the surface of the dreary district; they were 
small circles of cultivated ground surrounding some distant villages, and to the 
westward the scenery was diversified by the lofty summits of the Gebel 
Sheikh, the highest point of Anti-Libanus, which were whitened with snow. 
We had various misfortunes whilst traversing this tract of country, and our 
poor black mules, as I had anticipated, tumbled down upon its lacerated knees, 
and rolled over on its back in pain and agony: so miserable an object I had 
never before seen. 

In two hours we arrived at the small mud village of Artous, which is sur- 
rounded by extensive gardens and groves of trees. We passed through a large 
district of cotton, and halted to water the horses at a small stream which irri- 
gated the land. Just outside the village, we observed a large encampment of 
Egyptian soldiers, who were on their march from Egypt to the north of Syria; 
they appeared to be fine men, and were busily employed in kindling fires and 
cooking their dinners. We continued onwards through the same monotonous 
solitary country, which, towards sunset, became varied by a few green patches of 
cultivation and a few thinly scattered villages, some flocks of sheep, and a drove 
of oxen feeding in a marshy plain. The tints on the distant mountains, and the 
lotty summits of the Djebel Sheik, whitened with snow, presented a striking 
scene. As we passed onwards, however, nought but a monotonous barren dis- 

trict, covered with stones, eatended in front, the cheerless aspect of which was 
soon shrouded from view by the approach of night. We followed the course 
| of a rivulet: below us were a deep ravine and precipitous rocks: leaving this, 
| we appeared to be traversing a wild heath, across which danced several lights, 
| and we heard occasional loud shouts: they came from Bedouin Arabs, who were 
| driving their flocks and dromedaries home to their camp. In ashort time a 
line of mud walls and a few trees in front were pointed out by the muleteer, as 
| the village of Sahsa. We passed through a narrow gateway in the mud walls, 
and we forthwith proceeded to the sheikh’s house, where, after a parley with 
an ill-featured man and a dirty Arab woman,we were allotted, by the authority 
of the sheikh, a small mean mud-house, in which to pass the night; it con- 
tained two rooms with mud floors, in the corners of which were heaped up 
piles of Indian corn. Two or three villagers and an old woman came to assist 
my servant in making the fire and eating the supper. My bed and carpet were 
spread upon the earthen floor, and we prepared to secure the door, which had 
| no fastenings, ere we retired to rest. After searching for some time, we found 
| along stont pole, which was shored up against it so as to prevent it being 
opened. About midnight I was awakened by a loud rattling, and the sound of 
voices speaking in an under tone. Several attempts were made to get the 
| door opened without effect, and as I knew it was well fastened, I thought it 
best to remain quiet, but prepared for any emergency. The whisperings and 
the pushing at the door continued for about ten minutes, when the parties, ap- 
pareitly frustrated in their purpose, took their departure, and all was silent. 
Some time after I was again suddenly awakened by a loud noise; the former 
| party seemed to have returned with an accession of strength, there was a loud 
talking, pushing, and battering at the door; [now jumped up and shouted, 
| threatened, and battered away with a stick in my tur, and with such effect 
| that the people very quickly went away, and left me undisturbed the rest of 
| the night. 

Nov. 12.—This morning I instituted an inquiry into the cause of the night's 
disturbance, *‘'They were people who wished to pay their respects to the 
effendi,” said one villager; ‘or,’ said another, with a greater show of proba- 
bility, “‘ they might have been strangers in questof anight’s lodging.” ‘* No,” 
said an old man with a long white beard, who walked up to us with great dig- 
nity; ‘‘it was neither the one thing nor the other; the sheikh put the effendi 
into my house, and when I came home late at night, I could not get into my 
own dwelling, for the door was fastened ; so I went to some of my neighbours, 
| and we tried to break the door open, but we could not, and I have been obliged 
| to sleep ina neighbour’s house the whole night; and that is the truth of the 

matter.” 
| There are here at Sahsa a mosque and a small khan for travellers. ‘The vil- 
lage consists merely of a collection of mud huts, and may possess a popula- 
tion of some hundreds, who are dirty, ill clothed, and poor. All the women 
| have the inside of their eyelids dyed black; they have polished iron rings round 
their ancles, bracelets and amulets round their wrists and aris, a dirty bit of 
linen falls from the crown of the head over their shoulders behind, and their 
single long blue garment open at the bosom, displays their unattractive persons 
in no very delicate manner The men have a more picturesque appearance ; 
they wind a striped scarf round the body, one end of which is thrown grace- 
fully over the shoulder; under this they wear a blue coarse cotton or linen 
garment, strapped to the waist witha leathern strap ; they have neither breeches 
| uor stockings, and many of them no shoes. They appear an idle, lazy race, 
sauntering listlessly from door to door, or squatting on the ground, smoking 
their pipes Some of the little children are in a state of perfect nu 
dity ; pale, dirty, and disgusting, with matted, uncombed hair, and eyes un- 








| 
| 
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washed and filled with dirt. The women seem to take no pride in keeping the 
children clean. 

We left the village at an early hour for Kanneytra, seven hours distant 
The sheikh was kneeling on a carpet in front of his house, with his face turned 
towards Mecea, saying his prayers; and several of his people, in« lerent quar- 
ters, were following his example. It was a lovely morning, and onr muleteer 
informed us that we should shortly overtake a party of peo le, consisting of a 
apa, or Greek priest, and a Damascene lady, with her husba d and alittle boy, 
whom he was likewise conveying to Jerusalem on his horses and mules; and 
who were in front, under the care of his man, having passed the night at 
Sahsae 

We crossed the rocky plain, called Necker Sahsa ; and some little heaps of 
stone, near the mule track, were pointed out as the graves of travellers who 

d been murdered. In an hour we came to a swampy district, and passed a 
small stream, called the Meghannie, by a bri The vegetation in the more 
fertile districts seemed quite revived after the late rains; the grass, which a 
veek before appeared quite dead, now shot forth 1ts young green blades. We 
crossed a volcanic district, which reminded me of the scenes of desolation about 
Mount A2tna; jagged masses of black lava were scattered about in different 
places, between which was a r : ‘ yuld, just such as is seen about the 
hase of the creat Sicilian vol ’ yssessing none of its fertility In an 
our we ove : 00 Damas d her maid, o companion, both close- 
ly veiled; he iusband was 4 vind, good-humoured looking man, with 
s sabre nee on tail ont g to his side, and a little grisly beard. that 

j 0 { ( r rht angles with the rest of | rouly He 

Ime very « , ** Salaam ale:koom,” ** Peace be with you,” 

ed, ** Aleikoom salaam,” ** On you be peace.” 
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try ; and who, however they may be oppressed, express their opinions with a 
freedom not ventured on in continental ——. 

The country was every where uncultivated, and the Bedouins pasture their 
cattle over the uninclosed lands, paying a tribute to the governors of the dis- 
trict. 

“In three hours from Sahsa we crossed a tract covered withthe dwarf valonea 
oak, a pleasing change from the bare shrubless country. Not a single house, 
nor a single dwelling, had been seen the whole morning, but about mid-day, to 
the right of the road, we espied a dwelling, which, on enquiry, I was told was 
a ruined khan. Every thing is in ruin, or going to ruin. Now that we had 
oined the travelling party, I found that our pace was much slower, and I soon 

gan heartily to tire of my fellow travellers. The Damascene lady was old, 
fat, and ugly; all this I discovered, notwithstanding her veil. The female 
slave, who rode ona mule behind her, was no better, and in her lap she carried 

a cross-grained, squinting child. I therefore rode on, little interested about the 
one or the other, and passed the Greek papa, who was always saying his pray- 
ers or telling his beads. The country in every direction presented a strangely 
wild and desolate aspect ; not a dwelling was any where visible, and not one 
human being besides ourselves had hitherto been in sight the whole day ; not 
a single tree decked the surface of the land; rocks and stones, a few bushes, 
and some wild herbs, alone extended themselves over the solitary landscape. 

At two o'clock we came in sight of Kanneytra, and crossed a comparatively 
retty district, thinly scattered with trees, and covered with the dwark oak. 

We crossed a common green of grass, and passed the Lheikh of Kanneytra on 
horseback, who, with his attendants, was going out hawking. He was habited 
in a bright scarlet cloak, and a white turban enveloped his head. One of the 
attendants held a beautiful falcon perched on a stick, and confined by a string ; 
the head of the bird was covered with a mask, having two holes for the eyes. 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 


The Anniversary Day of England's vutelary saint, April 23d, has again been 
honoured by British hearts as becomes the children of her soil. It is true the 
day was not ushered in by events of such stirring importance as took place in 
this city on the previous anniversary. We cannot record the arrival for the first 
time, of two great experimental . vessels propelled by steam across the Attlan- 
tic Ocean, and entering triumphantly on the very day most concecrated to Eng- 
land’s glory, and to the social feelings of Englishmen; but we can truly record, 
that the commencement has been followed up by a successful career, during 
the entire revolution of the year ;—successful, in every point of view, whether 
asa rapid means of communication, as a means tending to greater intercommu- 
nion and enlarged connections, or a happy speculation in itself ;—and we can 
add that one of these vessels departed for England the day before the celebra- 
tion here commemorated, thus completing her first annual career, which has been 
one altogether unparallelled in nautical or commercial history. 

We cannot this year, as before, congratulate our readers on the resumption 
of specie payments as on this day, but we can do better, we can rejoice that 
commercial and financial faith appear to be firmly established, and that at this 
period the affairs of the mercantile world are in the full tide of prosperity. 

The entertainments were provided at the City Hotel, and gave very great 
satisfaction. The dinner was well served, and the wines were of superior qua- 
lity. 

Among the invited guests we observed the British Consul, Commander 
Claxton of the American Navy, Mr. Macintosh of her Majesty’s Legation, and 
several others 

The divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, in a tone of 
impressive eloquence. 

hen the cloth was withdrawn, ‘‘ Non nobis” was sung%by several profes- 
sional gentlemen, under the conduct of Mr. C. E. Horn, who had charge of the 
musical department of the festivities. 

The President, Anthony Barclay, Esq., previous to the first toast, addressed 
the members of the Society, thanking them for the honour shown him, in again 
placing him in chair; he then proceeded to enlarge on the advantages of these 
convivial and patriotic meetings, and concluded by expressing the deep in- 
terest he felt in the institution and his entire devotion to its benevolent objects. 
He then gave the first of the thirteeo 

STANDARD TOASTS. 

1. The Day, and all who honour it.—* Three times three.” 

2. The Queen, God bless her !—*‘* God save the Queen.” 

3. The President of the United States.—* Hail Columbia.” 

This toast was responded to by Commodore Claxton, who then offered the 
following toast, 

m “Victoria of England—From this Western world we hail her Queen of the 
ast.” 

4. The British Constitution: Sovereign, Lords, and Commons. 

5. The wooden walls of Old England.—* Rule Britannia.” 

6. The British Army. 

Acknowledgements made by Capt. Baillis of H-M Army. 

6. Our Native Land. 

8. The Land we live in.—‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

To this Commodore Claxton replied, and gave the following toast, vis. Eng- 
land,—geographically, a spot, commercially, a world. 

The President introduced the first toast by remarks, on the sympathy and 
beneficent emulation produced by the national societies. 

9. Our Sister Societies of this City, and their worthy Representatives, our 
welcome guests. 

The respective representatives of the sister societies replied with much fe- 
licity and good feeling. We subjoin their remarks af far as we have received 
them :-— 

Mr. David Hadden, Pres’t of St. Andrews’ Society, said—‘“ I feel very grate- 
ful to you Mr. President, and to this company, for the honour just conferred on 
the St. Andrews’ Society, which I have now the honour to represent, and can 
with great sincerity assure you Sir, that we ever feel much gratified when hon- 
oured with the presence of the Representative of St. George’s, and if it should 
be deemed prejudice or selfishness in me to revere the memory of illustrious 
men, to whom my much-loved country has given birth, I must submit to the 
imputation. But such is not your impression, [ am well convinced: neither 
do I fear that you will consider it ill timed, or misplaced, on the present occa- 
sion, to call to mind the deeds of a great man, who lived and died for his coun- 
try. For although 





“ Our bosom thanks 
With sprightlier strains the living may inspire,” 
yet we may add with the poet— 
“* And be it deem'd not wrong, that name to give 
In festive hours, which prompts the Patriot’s sigh ; 
Who would not envy such as Moore to live ? 
And died he not as heroe’s wish to die?” 
I beg leave to offer you as a toast--The Memory of Sir Jonn Moore.—‘ Peace 
to the inighty Dead.” . 
The President of the St. Patrick’s Society, Mr. Hugan, spoke as follows : 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the St. George’s Society :—The honour of 
appearing this evening, at your festive board, as the representative of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, has devolved on me; and, as the organ of that 
Society, I return you thanks for our participation in the compliment conveyed 
in your toast to “ The Sister Societies.” I congratulate yon, Gentlemen, on 
the happy return of the anniversary of St. Geo.ge. Strong sympathies bind to- 
gether, 1 a brotherhood of Kindly feeling, the people of your country and of 
mine: it therefore gives me peculiar pleasure to unite with you in the celebra- 
tion of a day fraught with associations in the enjoyment of which I can heartily 
participate. The exalted position which England holds in the scale of nations 
—the achievements of her illustrious heroes and statesmen, must awaken in the 
breasts of her sons, even in the most remote regions of the earth, a proud feeling 
of exultation, when cssembled together to commemorate this day, a day which, 
in recalling your thoughts to your own glorious island, presents a rallying point 
for the indulgence of those genial and beautiful feelings which are too apt to 
fade away from the heart beneath the frigid influence of worldly pursuit. It 
might be deemed inapposite were I, on this occasion, to enlarge on the world’s 
indebtedness to your great country ; but, I hope | may be excused for alluding 
to one national trait for which Englishmen collectively and individually are 
pre-eminently distinguished—lI mean practical beneficence. In almost all civ:- 
lized countries some good men are found who associate for the benign pnrpose 
of alleviating the pangs of human wretchedress; but, Gentlemen, to England 
belongs the high honour of rendering even convivial entertainments, tributary 
to the noble scheme of ministering to the rel ef of the forlorn, the indigent, and 
the afflicted. And though numerous the domestic claims on the generosity of 
your countrymen, they stint not within the narrow confines of their own ‘sea- 
girt isle, the exercise of practical charity. Multiplied memorials of their ex- 
panded and comprehensive kindness are treasured up inthe hearts of other 
people. Greece and Poland, France and Spain, in the persons of their exiled | 
and expatriated wanderers, proclaim the diffusive benevolence of the sons of 
Albion. And, Gentlemen, in my own native isle, when, by an inscrutable dis- 
pensation of Providence, the earth withheld her wonted sustenance, and gaunt 





famine, like a destroying demon, was slaughtering its victims on the way-side, | 
Englishmen vied with each other in the munificence of their appliances for the 
mitigation of our sufferings. ‘These are traits of character that may not occupy | 
a prominent place on the national escutcheon, but the appeal to 1} ont 
sympathies of the man heart—they re ve the selfishness of man, and « 
stitute a bright link that golden chain of versal brotherhood, tot x 
sion of which amo solated membe g i nan fam 

of our age invites us to aspire In unison with the train of thought which has | 


elicited these remarks, with your permission, Mr. President, I shall offer as a 
toast— 

Philanthropy : an emanation from Heaven—honoured by the Pagan—revered 
by the Christian—it finds a cherished asylum in every English heart. 

Mr. Fabre, Presiaent of the German Society, said—* Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of St. George’s Society—On behalf of the Society, as whose Re- 
presentative I have ‘eels of being your guest, I return you my warmest 
thanks. After the eloquent addresses, to which you have just listened, I know 
not what to say. I feel doubly embarrassed ; first, as speaking in a language 
not my own, and secondly because I look upon these convivial meetings, pub- 
lic diners, as peculiarly English. Englishmen, Sir, are accustomed to discuss 
all subjects at the festive board, and, as I once heard the late Rt. Hon. Gee. 
Canning remark, the Minister of the Crown considers it a high privilege to 
meet his fellow subjects in this manner, be it to explain National Politics or to 
plead the cause of Charity. Having passed the greater part of my life among 
Englishmen, I can join in the enthusiasm with which you drink to your Queen 
or to the Wooden Walls of Old England ; and I believe that a peace of 25 
years’ duration has done something towards initiating my countrymen in the 
spirit of these celebrations, and that J would be heartily joined by them in of- 
fering a toast, which | trust, will not be considered as disparaging towards the 
institutions of this country, and although, in part, one of your Standard 
Toasts, cannot but be acceptable to the sons of St. George : 

The British Constitution, a Monument of the practical good sense of 
the nation. It has stood the test of ages: May it endure to the end a model of 
a representative Monarchy. 

Mr. Fessenden of the New England Society addressed the company as {ol- 
lows :— 

Mr. President—Gentlemen—Being myself a person whose ancestors breath- 
ed the air and trod the soil of England—and representing before you a So- 
ciety, whose very name bespeaks its affinity to the Mother land, it may well be 
supposed that I attempt to address you on this occasivn with some emotion ! 

Although at the perivd of my earliest recoliection, the United States and 
England had become distant nations, yet in consequence of the fact that the 
English language was our language, and that we were, comparatively, a re- 
cent people, whose attention, from necessity was devoted to the felling of the 
forest, and to laying the foundations of national attainments, the legends, the 
history, and the literature of England were ours; aud, so to speak, we had no 
other Sir, though I first drew breath amongst the interior hills of New England, 
yet your very Patron Saint, the renowned personage, under whose banner 
this joyous assembly has at present convened, is one of my earliest acquaint- 
ances! After being introduced into the world of reading and of mind, one of 
the first legendary ballads, which took possession of my imagination, and 
aroused my sympathies, and told me whence I had descended, was the conflict 
of Sc. George with the Dragon. I well remember after shrinking from the 
fact that St. George had been struck to the earth by a blow from the Dragon's 
wing, how I repeated with sparkling eyes, and all my solicitude awakened, that 
line, which, by the way, is not slightly significant of the persevering energy, the 
indomitable spirit of the Saxon race, ‘Rise up St. George, and strike aGain !”’ 

And, in the department of history, where could we resort, but to England? 
It is true that our attention was very naturally directed to the events of our own 
revolution. But these events had just occurred, and were not sufficiently re- 
mote in time or place to enable the mind to divest them of their ruggedness 
and of every disturbing aspect, and to place them in a light, which, whilst it 
exhibited them truly, allowed them to be contem; lated with the zest and satis- 
faction afforded by a scenic exhibition, and did not force them on the attention 
as a present reality communicating pain aswell as pleasure. In order to attain 
the gratification which the perusal of history affords, and which is exceedingly 
different from the feelings imparted by the actual transpiring of similar events 
before one’s eyes, we had no other resource than the history of England: and 
were naturally led to the record of the trials and the troubles, the learning and 
the wisdom of Alfred—to the achievements of the Edwards and the Henrys-— 
to the struggle of Protestantism under the auspices of the Virgin Queen—to the 
momentous conflict between freedon and slavery in the reign of the first 
Charles —and to the final establishment of regulated liberty upon the revolu- 
tion in 1688. 

In general literature we were constrained still more to feel our dependence 
upon Tagiand. But thanks to Providence, the very necessities of our condi- 
tion led us in Literature to the ‘wells of English undefiled” to works, the 
equal of which, at least in my judgment, neither English nor any other nation 
has yet produced. But however this may be, we cannot but feel deeply on any 
occasion, which brings fresh to ourrecollection the instruction and enjoyment 
we have derived from the literature of England. Whilst the heart is warmed 
with these recollections, we feel ourselves again borne aloft on the Eagle pin- 
ions of Milton, until we breathe the atmosphere of the upper empyrean, or, 
with Shakspeare, we thread all the mazes of the human heart, hoid converse 
with spectral apparitions of the dead, or ride with his witches on the driving 
storm ! 

But it is toa more sober and practical, though not less important subject, 
that I wish to call yourattedtton. The greatness, the power, the mighty power 
of England, is universally confessed ; and if, in this country we fear her not, 
it is because we have the blood of her own children in our veins, and when our 
cause is good, are not very apt tofear. If the question be asked, to what ori- 
ginal cause, chiefly, is her greatness to be attributed, history and the world 
unite in answering, ‘It is her commercial superiority.” But the question 
arises, how did she attain to this commercial superiority 1 Was it by means of 
her insular situation! But there are other islands in Europe besides Great 
Britain, harbours as commodious as hers, rivers with which she has none to 
compare, and in shipping and navigation she was for a aonsiderable time se 
condary not only to Spain, but to Holland. Sir, in Providence it was so, that 
the early merchants of London established a character for punctuality in the 
redemption of pledged faith, for unwavering integrity, which was unequalled 
throughout the world. Whosoever possessed motiey or costly merchandize in 
any of the kingdoms or countries of Europe, was not only aware that it might 
be torn from his grasp by the robber, chieftain, or noble in his neighbourhood, 
or the mightier robber on the throne of his country—but was also aware, that 
if he could succved in depositing it in the hands of the London merchant, it 
would, with moral certainty, be returned to him with interest as he required it, 
according to agreement. ‘This character of the London merchant in the pro- 
gress of time concentrated the wealth of the worldin London, and thus gave 
an impetus to English commerce, which, in the end, carried it forward beyond 
that of any other nation. On the favourable effects of extended commerce 
upon every valueble human interest, I need not enlarge. How came it to pass 
that Great Britain alone was able to break the chains of Papal Rome? It 
was owing ts the intelligence and energy which her commerce imparted to her 
inhabitants. How was it, that England alone, amongst the nations of Europe, 
was able to force her kings and rulers to perform their duties as well as exercise 
their powers, and to put a limit to their powers, beyond which they did not 
dare to pass? Her commerce imparted the necessary intelligence and spirit 
for the attainment of these objects, and whilst commerce has made England 
what she is, the integrity of her carly merchants was the unfailing fountain of 
her commercial success. I propose, therefore, asa toast—* The early London 
Merchant! whose unwavering integrity was the fountain-nead of the commer- 
cial supremacy—the freedom, the intellect, and the power of London and of 
England.” 





Alderman Benaon, V. P. of St. Nicholas’ Society, made an excellent speech, 
ascribing to England the liberties enjoyed wheresoever at this day, as obtained 
by Magna Charta and Trial by Jury, and concluded by offering the following 
toast :— 

“The Sons of St. George in the city of New York: Faithful in their alle- 
giance to the country of their birth; and ever obedient to the laws of the 
country of their adoption. 

The President obscrved, at some length, upon the great merit of the loyal 
inhabitants of Upper and Lower Canada, in their prudent forbearance, their pa- 
tience, and combined energy, during their late struggle against the rebellion of 
disappointed avarice and ambition withiu,—against the attacks of lawless ruf- 
fians and Banditti from without,—under the vexatious interruption of all their 
accustomed pursuits, rendered necessary for the protection of the persons, 
lives, aul property, of their families, and under foul insinuations from some of 
the very authorities, who should have extolled tleir patient submission to the 
law which controlled their resentment, and their readiness to aid the military 
arm. This virtuous course he ascribed to their attacliment toa good constitu 
tion, and to their moral principle. He gave equal credit to the inhabitants of 





New Brunswick and Nova Scotia,who had lately voted their entire revenues, 
and their whole force, to the service of their country. Ile concluded, that if 
loyalty be not found in their Provincies, it has no existence. The President 
then gave 

10. The British Colonies. 

Mr. Barry, of Nova Scotia, replied to this toast, and offered the following 
sentiment-—— 

“Colonial Loyalty—when weighed in the balance may it never be found 
wanting.” 
Dr. Wainwright gave Major General Scott, of U. S. Army.—which was re- 


ceived with three times three 





cretary of the Legation, on whom my present duty would have devolved, I did 
not anticipate the honour of returning thanks on behalf of the very distinguish- 
ed diplomatist whose health has been so kindly given ;—a gentleman, who ina 
peculiar manner was honoured by the personal regard of his late Majesty, and 
who will always, I am confident, prove a great and deserved favourite among 
us. There is also another gentleman associated with her Majesty’s mission 
now near me, to whom I looked to respond to the toast, and whom all should 
gladly hail as the son of a highly celebrated man of our own country ;—need I 
name the late Sir James Mackintosh—but who has been pleased to transfer the 
duty to me, as the oldest servant of her Majesty in the United States. Gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Fox has had duties to perform of no ordinary import,—on subjects 
upon which depend not only the continuance of peace between this country and 
England, but hkewise mainly that of Europe, any interruption to which we 
must all sincerely deprecate _I feel gratified in stating that her Majesty’s en- 
voy will never sacrifice her just claims and pretensions for the sake of peace, 
however greatly the latter may be desired ; although he will use all amicable 
means for its preservation. Allusion has been made, by a gentieman from Nova 
Scotia, to the Border War, to the unshaken loyalty and determined spirit every 
where manifested, which I trust will have the salutary tendency to cool down 
the fighting declamation so largely indulged in. Looking to this, and to the 
talents of those distinguished soldiers Sir John Colborne and Sir John Harvcy, 
we can have nothing to fear. While speaking of these veterans, I feel it due, 
Geutlemen, to bear my feeble testimony to the obligations under which all 
lovers of peace are placed by the prudence, firmness, and energy evinced by 
that gallant soldier, General Scott. Having been led to speak of their Excel- 
lencies, Sir John Colborne, and Sir John Harvey, I now propose the health of 
those distinguished officers. 

13. Woman! dear woman! 

The standard Toasts be:ng disposed of, the President read a note from Capt 
Hosken, of the Steam Ship Great Western, to the following purport. 

** Capt. Hosken would have been very happy to dine with the St. George's 
Society on their anniversary, but the previous departure of the Great Western 
will prevent him having the honour. Capt. H. begs to offer for the acceptance 
of the Society the distinguished flag of the first Steam Ship that has success- 
fully navigated the Atlantic for a year, to commemorate that important event, 
an as a memento/of the Great Western's auspicious arrival here on St. George’s 
Day, 1838. 

New York, 17th April, 1839.” 

To J. B. Elieman, Secretary of St. George's Socicty. 

This fine large flag bears the English union with the American, and St. 
George’s Cross on a White Field. 

The President concluded by giving, Captain Hosken, R. N., of the Great 
Western. 

Mr. Cox gave the health of Capt. Robert, of the Sirius, which was received 
with great corsiality. 

His Honour the Mayor and the City of New York. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By the Vice President, Mr. Chance,—‘* Tlie giorious Constitution of the 
land we have left. When properly administered, it will be found superior, by all 
parties, to that of universal suffrage, which would prove to be a curse, instead 
of a blessing.” 

By B. H. Downing, Esq., 2d V. P. (for the day)—*t Charity—the prominent 
feature in St. George’s Society—when Distress draws on her Benevolence, 
may the Draft be duly honoured. 

Dr. Northall prefaced, with an eloquent and complimentary speech, the fol- 
lowing toast : 

“England and America—Whom God hath joined let no man put asunder.” 

By Mr. Hosken—* Field Marshal, Arthur, Duke of Wellington, England’s 
soldier and Statesman.” 

By the President—‘* The Stewards of the Day—may they never want at- 
tention and good cheer such as they have given us.” 

Tothis Mr. Jee replied, m behalf of the stewards. 

Upon the President's retiring, Mr. Chance Ist V. P. took the chair. 

By Benj.min W. Davis (Steward) —The Wooden Walls of Old England and 
the brave hearts that man them—they have sounded all the depths and shoals 
of honour by the bright chart of their fathers’ fame. 

Mr. Downing, 2d Vice-President, also gave—Mr. James Tams and our sister 
Society of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Tams replied to the compliment, and said he was in hopes that it would 
have fallen to the lot of one more experienced than himself, but he begged 
them to accept his humble and sincere thanks for the Society as well as for 
himself. He felt happy to see that their number was great, as the cause was 
a good one. He would offer for their acceptance the following toast : 

I'he St George's Society of New York, and its active members—may their 
efforts be crowned with enduring success. 

By Dr. Bartlctt—The unity of the British Empire—‘‘ Sympathy” notwith- 
standing. 

By Mr. Fuller—--England and America against the world—may the present 
difficulties between the two countries be speedily and amicably adjusted. 

[These are all the Volunteers that have reached us. ] 

Among the vocalists who contributed largely to the pleasures of the feast, 
we must not omit the name of Mr. Sinclair, who gave several of his favourite 
airs in delightful styte, particularly the ‘* Spring time of year,”” which was loud- 
ly engored. 

The following likewise were given wlth great taste, and were heard with 
much satjsfaction. 

** Stand to your guns,” by Mr. Horn; ‘* Oh, Albion,” by the Messrs. Horn - 
“ All's Well,” by Messrs. Horn and Sinclair; ‘ The Queen, God bless her,” 
by Mr. Sinclair; acomie song by Mr. Williams, &c. &c, 








Kuiperial Parlianieni, 


M‘KENZIE THE REBEL, AND THE HOME-OFFICE. 
House of Commons, March 12 

The Earl of RIPON said, he rose with considerable reluctance to call their 
Lordships’ attention to a matter which, though not unconnectod with a very 
important public question, had, nevertheless, as far as his motion was concerm- 
ed, special and particular refereuce to himself. ‘The motion which he wished 
to make was for the production of certain papers relative to the correspondence 
which, in 1832, had taken place between himself, then Secretary for Colonial 
Affairs, and an individual of the name of M‘Kenzie. His attention was called 

to this subject by sce.re, ace Comtiry. re ago, a work published in Ca- 
nada, in 1835, in which seaeral injuries inisstatements appeared concerning 
lim. It was denominated ** The Report of the Committee of Grievances of 
the House of Assembly of Upper Canada.”’ It contained observations some- 
what injurious to him, and ascribed to him a disposition towards the individual 
whom he had mentioned which the facts did not warrant. Of that report Mr 
M‘Kenzie was both the author and the hero; and it did not surprise him that 
Mr. MKenzie should seek to make himself appear to be a very great man, and 
to show the extensive influence which he had obtained in this country over the 
counsels of the country ; but he thought he should prove that Mr. M-Kenzie, 
instead of being a very great man, was, in fact, a very little one. He came to 
this courtry in 1832, and applied at the Colonial-office as the bearer of a peti- 
tion from 20,000 in Upper Canada. He came with all the importance of a de- 
legate from a great community—as an ambassador sent from some state to re- 
quire aredress of grievances; in short, there was no end to the Importance 
which he assumed. Mr. M‘Kenzie requested that he (the Earl of Ripon) 
should give him a meeting, accompanied by three other persons. It was 
then necessary for him to consider-~ first, whether he would see Mr. M‘Kenzie 
at all; and secondly, if he did see him, to decide on what footing he could ur.- 
dercake to give him the meeting at the Colonial-office. Without hesitation he 
determined to see Mr. M*Kenzie, being of opinion, in the various offices which 
he had held, that the doors of office ought to be fairly openen to any persons 
who wished to make representations; and, in addition to that, he thought it 
wus very good policy, because he was always of opinion that where a grievance 
was complamed of, it ought to be looked into. Besides, it was the best way 
of discovering what people really were, and what reasons they had to urge 
Well, he saw Mr. M‘Kenzie. He did not know that Mr. M:Kenzie was a 
broken-down pedlar. [Loud cries of hear, hear.] He only knew that he 
was amember of the Assembly of Upper Canada. He was not aware that 
Mr. M‘Kenzie was guilty of high treason or of sedition. He knew, in- 
deed, that he was on bad terms with the House of Assembly—that 
they had expelled him—that he was derissed—but that the " people 
elected him agam. He knew that Mr. M‘Kenzie was an exceedingly 
troublesome person; but, considering the character which he gave him- 
self, as the person charged with the sentiments of the whole population of 
Upper Canada, he felt it right to consider seriously whether he could 
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admit him in that capacity. He said, ‘‘ No, I will not receive him in that ca- 





11. The United States Navy ‘ 

To which Capt. Claxton gave in reply, after thanking the company.—"** I 
Briton; may his friet e worthy rf } love, and his enemies of 8 

12. Her Majes M e | 1 States, He S ] Es 


pacity ;"" and he directed the Under Secretary, Lord Howick, to write Mr 
M‘Kenzie a letter, in order that he should not misunderstand the ground on 
which he (the Earl of Ribon) intended to communicate with him. *M'Ke nzile 
lied n June, and on the 23 1 of that month, Lord Howic} wrote to him a 
er, in which after stating that the Colonial Secret ‘ cady to see him, 
e went on thus, bv his (the Earl of Ripon’s) directio on f er to 
t Lo tac = ) y ops strom you 
n the P ] { t ( ( me Ho i 
Ass e can z s be any 
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ish to pursue with respect to Upper Canada.” Now, he conceived, there was 
pthing in this that showed, on his part, any hasty disposition to listen to Mr. 
‘Kenzie. The letter went on to state “that the intentions of Government 
ould only be made known to the people of Upper Canada through the governor 
sone other legitimate authority.” Now, he thought, at all events, that no- 
ody would attempt to say that he was incautious as to the extent of encou- 
agement which he gave to Mr. M’Kenzie. That letter reduced him from the 
fty position which he wished to assume, to his proper level. He believed 
hat it greatly offended Mr. M‘Kenzie ; for,on receiving that letter, he com- 
jained, that **by this decision I had shut the doors of the Colonial office 
gainst that large mass of facts which came from the unrepresented land- 
wners of Upper Canada.”’ Lord Howick wrote, inanswer, ‘ that Lord Gode- 
ichwas not indispused to see Mr. M‘Kenzie ;” but it was added, that “ as 
ou have no authority from any recognized body, Lord Goderich will not enter 
to any discussion with you on the general affairs of the colony, neither on 
our own account, nor on the part of those whom you call the unprotected 
andowners of Upper Canada.” Now, it certainly appeared that such a course 
as perfectly constitutional, and it had been approved by the House of Assembly, 
yhich did not concur in the pretensions which Mr. M‘Kenzie had put forward. 
{e saw him, however, in his individual capacity, and three other gentlemen 
ame with him to the interview. ‘The first was Mr. Hume, at that time mem- 
er for Middlesex; the second was a Mr. Viger, a sort of half-bred agent of 
he Assembly of Lower Canada; and the third was Mr Ryerson, an inhabitant 
f Upper Canada. As soon as he found what the subject of conversation was 
o be, it occurred to him to suggest that Mr. Viger had nothing to do with the 
natter, as he was not in any way connecte2 with the Upper Province. He 
herefore asked why that person was present, when he was told that the two 
Sanadas had interests so much identified that it would be of great advantage 
to both if Mr. Viger were allowed to be present during the interview. He, 
nowever, did not see the force of that statement, and he had consequently re- 
sed to see Mr. Viger. When the interview was over, Mr. Ryerson stayed 
chind his friends, and with what object?) Mr. Ryerson had stayed to inforin 
him that he did not concur in the course pursued by Mr. M‘Kenzie, and that 
for that reason he would attend no more interviews. M‘Kenzie had subse- 
quently fired a number of memorials against him (Lord Ripon), in which he made 
innumerable complaints, which were totally without foundation. At the first 
conference to which he had alluded he was perfectly satisfied, from the con- 
duct of the individual, that M‘Kenzie was as vain and shallow a person as he 
had ever encountered ; that he was totally incapable of transacting any busi- 
ness of importance ; totally incapable of understanding his own views or the 
views of others, even when explained to him. (Hear, hear.) Their lordships, 
therefore, wouid hardly suppose that, entertaining such an opinion, he was dolt 
enough to place any confidence in such an individual, or allow himself to be 
influenced in the slightest degree by his representations. M‘Kenzie again 
askgd for an interview in August, and made an application to the Colonial-office 
accordingly. ‘To one of these Lord Howick bad replied on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1832, and he would read to their lordships a portion of that reply. Lord 
Howick said—* Lord Goderich is willing to receive and to pay such attention 
as they may seem to require to any further written slatements you may think 
fit to submit to him. If you have any thing to offer which can only be verbally | 
communicated, his lordship will not refuse, on his return to London, to afford | 
such opportunities of addressing him as his other avocations will allow.” He 
thought that language was sufficiently cold and dry, and that it did not indicate 
any very great confidence in the person to whom it was addressed. It was 
some time after that letter was written before he returned to London; but at 
a subsequent period he had had another conference with M‘Kenzie, and in refer- | 
ence to that conference, he found it stated in the book of grievances that he (M‘- | 
Kenzie) had entirely won the contidence of the Secretary of State for the Colonial | 
Department in an interview of two hours’ duration, and that in consequence of } 
the statements he then made, a despatch had been written, which it was said | 
‘was an answer in part to my representations.’, Now, he did not know what | 
was the exact length of the conference alluded to by Mr. M‘Kenzie, but if it 
was only of two hours’ duration, he must say they were the longest two hours | 
he had ever known. With respect, however, to the despatch alluded to, he 
must beg their lordships’ permission to make a few observations. It was per- 
fectly true that the despatch was dated on the day after the conference, but he 
should be able to show to their lordships’ satisfaction, that the despatch could 
10t have been the result of the conference with M‘Kenzie. The despatch was 
:coenment of very great length, and in the most elaborate manner went into 
all the important details relating to the state and prospects of Upper Canada. | 
It must, therefore, have required considerable time in its composition, and it 
could not have been the production of a few hours’ consideration But when 
written, it had to be corrected, and then copied, aud it had afterwards to be laid 
before the Cabinet, and by them to be considered. Now, he wes sure their 
lordships would agree with him that to do all that in 24 hours was utterly im- | 
possible. [Hear, hear.) But the fact was, that this despatch, which M‘Ken- 4 
ne stated to have been the result of his conference, and an answer to his re- 
presentations, was of a directly contrary character, as it was an elaborate refu- 
tation of the statements he had made in his visits to the Colonia!-office. Such 
was the nature of the despatch which Mr. M‘Kenzie had alluded to, and the 
inference, therefore, that it resulted from his representations, was uttterly with- 
jut foundation. There was one expression in the despatch which had been en- 
irely misunderstood, and on which he wished to say a few words. At the con- 
lusion of the despatch there was the following passage :—‘I have received | 
these documents from Mr. M‘Kenzie, not merely as expressing his own opinion, 
but also as explanatory of the views of those who have deputed him to repre- | 
sent what they call their grievances to His Majesty. To them the utmost pos- 
sible respect is due.” Now, it was argued that the words “ utmost possible 
tespect’’ referred to the representations made by Mr M‘Kenzie as the organ of 
the disaffected party in Canada. But the contrary was the fact. They refer- 
red not to Mr. M‘Kenzie, mot to his representations as an individual, but to the 
representations of 25,000 men who had made their wishes known by petition 
He was bound to treat so large a body of his Majesty's subjects with the ut- 
most possible respect As the Colonial Minister, he could not look 
vith indifference on, he could not treat with disrespect, the represen 
tations of twenty-five thousand inhabitants of the colony, and it was 
herefore to them and to their petitions which the words alluded to had re 
ference, and not to M’Kenzie or those who acted with him. (Hear, hear.) He 
* gi" } 


was sorry to have trespassed for so long a space on their lords)i 
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eing a loyal subject, he was unwilling to be held up as the friend of a persor 
who had been pronounced as a rebel and a traitor, and he felt that it would have 
wena reflection upon him if he had given his confidence to such a person, 0 
consulted him in the measures which were deemed necessary with respect to 
Canada. As Colonial Minister he had felt it his duty to see M’Kenzie. but he 
vuld honestly assure their lordships that that individual had never obtained his 
onfidence or exercised the slightest iufluence over his decisions. { Hear, hear.] 
The noble earl coneluded by moving for the production of certain papers rela 
ve to the communications which passed in 1832 between the Secretary of 
State for Colonial Affairs and Mr. M'Kenze. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY had no objection to the motion of the noble 
earl, and would not oppose the production of the papers which he asked for 
As the noble earl had given him notice of his intention to move for the produc- 
tion of these papers, he had looked into the despatches and into the communi- 
cations between the Colonial-office and Mr. M’Kenzie in 1832, and he could 
lully corroborate, if corroboration were necessary, the statement made by the 
noble earl as to his having been most euarded in his correspondence with the 
individual alluded to. But, although the noble earl had said that his motion 
was grounded on certain statements contained in the report of the Committee 
1 Grievances of 1835, yet most of their lordships would feel that attention had 
been called to the correspondence of the noble earl with Mr. M'Kenzie by a 
much more recent publication. Now, in reference to that publication, he was 
aust anxious to guard himself from being suspected of having in any way au- 
horized the publishing of the despatches to which he alluded, or of approving 
such a course of proceeding. He had no ill will to the gallart officer who had 
published this work, and he would give no opinion of his previous conduct while 
he held an official situation in Canada. But he felt very strongly on the sub- 
ject of official restraint, and speaking only as the head of the Colonial-office, he 
must protest against the unauthorised publication of confidential despatches by 
suy of the servants of the Crown, and he could assure their lordships that while 
he had the honour of remaining in the office which he then held, he should use 
his utmost endeavors to prevent such a course of proceeding. The motion was 
then put, and carried without a division 

—————__ 
SUMMARY. 

Ihe first stone of the embankment of the New House of Parliament was 

lowered to its final destination oun Monday, in the presence of Lord Duncannon, 


First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, but without any masonic ceremony 


PING OUSErVE d, exce pt mere ly deposit ng in its centre some go d and silve rcoins 
ot the present reign Che first or foundation stone ot the new bd dit gy, itis 
xpected, will be laid in the month of June, with grand masonic honours, by her 
Majesty, and in the presence of the me mbers of both Houses of P nent 
At the Levee on the Sth stant the fo lowing noblemen and gentlem 
v prese ed to her M y 
Armitage, Lieut.. R. N.. on promotion, by Lord Minto 
Astell, Lieut.-Col., Grenad Guards, on his return from Canada, 0 
omotion, by Col. Lam 
Pentland, Mr., her Majesty's Consul-Ge to Bolivia, on his retur from 
South America, by Viscount Palmerston 


THe Avion. 


Starr, Lieut.-Col. L , Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency the Licut.-Governor 
of Nova Scotia, by the Marquess of Normanby. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager is expected to return to the country, from 
Malta, about the latter end of April or the beginning of May. 

Viscount Melbourne gave a Parliamentary dinner on Saturdsy, at his resi- 
dence in South street. ‘The Noble Viscount, we regret to state, has been suf- 
fering from indisposition during the last few days. 

The Countess of Clonmel lately gave birth to a son and heir, at the seat of 
her father, Viscount Downe, Bert House, Ireland. 

General William Burnett.—The death of this gallant officer took place at his 
seat, Banchory Lodge, in Kincardineshire, on the 29th of February, in the 78th 
year of his age. ~ 

Mr. M‘Neil, the late representative of Great Britain at the court of Persia, 
whose recent movements have attracted so large a share of public attention, has 
just arrived in London, having made his way to this country by St. Petersburg. 


Her Majesty has appointed Captain Sir J. Ross, R.N., to be her Majesty's 
Consul at Stockholm. 


Elopement.—(From the Dublin Correspondent of a Morning Paper.)—A 
very lamentable circumstance has occured in the family of a gentieman holding 
a high official situation in this city. His danghter, a lovely gir!, has eloped 
with her father’s groom ! 


Whitehall, Jan. 29, 1839.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letter pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, granting unto Francis Martin, Esq., Windsor Herald, the 
office of Norroy King of Arms, and Principal Herald of the north parts of Eng- 
land, vacant by the promotion of Joseph Hawker, Esq., to the office of Claren- 
cieux King of Arms. 


The Hon. East India Company have lately presented a very valuable and 
handsome sword to Captain Chods, the gallant officer who, it may be recollect 
ed, distinguished himself in the suppression of piracy in the Straits of Malacca. 
The sword is mounted in fine gold, beautifully and elaborately worked. 





THE TALKING CANARY. 

We have paid a visit to this extraordinary young gentleman, and verily we 
were delighted with him! He is truly a most accomplished individual—ele- 
gantly dressed in a suit of brilliant yellow, and possessing manners the most 
agreeable and polite! His conversation is rapid, his words ciearly enunciated 
—the subject matter of his discourse being chiefly the beauties of his own 
person and pretty compliments to others. So accomplished, is it a wonder that 
the ladies call him a ‘‘ charming little fellow,” and a ‘* sweet creature ?”’ 

Sometimes he entertains his visitors with the sweetest music,—and, suddenly 
breaking off, he commences a series of encomiums, thus, ‘Sweet pretty 
Dicker,’’—* Pretty Dicker dear,”—** Pretty Mary,""—‘‘ Come along, Mary,” 
&e. Our young frend is a man of taste—** Pretty Queen,’’—* Pretty, pretty 
Queen,” he exclaims, and then again he warbles the sweetest sounds ima- 
ginable. 

Our readers must not suppose that this bird’s enunciation is thick and husky, 
like that of a parrot—is is perfectly clear and distinct, as if some unseen Ti- 
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would advise him in future to bear in mind a very homely, but nevertheless a 
very useful adage, namely, 
‘Keep at a distance from all bad company.” 





By late papers we perceive that the British East India Company are extend- 
ing their possessions beyond the region of India proper. They negotiated a 
short time for the purchase of a fortress at Aden near the mouth of the Red 
Sea, but upon sending a force to take possession of it they were repulsed by the 
son of the Emperor of Aden on the ground that he also had a voice in the sale 
thereof. Upon this hostilities have taken place, hut we have not yet learued 
the final issue. The possession of such a fortress, however, seems good policy 
on the part of the East India Company, more especially since the project has 
been entertained of communicating with India by way of the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea; for Aden may be considered like a middle point between 
England and India, and is the connecting link between the two different great 
stages of the journey. 

Whilst on this subject we may remark on certain enquiries made by Lord 
Brougham respecting the degree of tranquility or otherwise existing between 
the Porte and his nominal subject, but real fellow-monarch, the Governor of 
Egypt. His Lordship states that he has received information that the Ruler ef 
Turkey is making extensive preparations for the purpose gf subduing his too- 
powerful deputy, and he fears that such hostilities would seriously interfere 
with many important internal improvements projected and in part executed by 
the enlightened Governor of Egypt (Mehemat Ali); besides which they may 
militate against the peace of the east and the interests of the British nation 
Now, if Lord Brougham’s information were correct, the consequences would 
certainly be as his Lordship has described them ; but the reply of Lord Mel- 
bourne was satisfactory, as Lord Brougham himself admitted, that there was no 
grounds for apprehension on these subjects. Indeed any one who has observed 
the positions of Mahmmound and Mehemat will feel assured that the former 
will require strong provocation before he wiil venture to bring their relative re - 
lations to issue ; and besides each of these two extraordinary men seems to 
have the amelioration and civilization of the people under their government too 
sincerely at heart for either of therm to oppose obstacles to the furtherance of 
such desirable ends. 

We mentioned in our last that the Hon. Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, N. S,, 
had taken the contract with the British Government for establishing a steam 
communication semi-monthly between that vort and Falmouth for the convey- 
ance of the mails. Upon the receipt of the intelligence in Boston a public 
meeting was called for the purpose of recommending the extension of the voy- 
age of large steamers to that city. The following letter from Mr. Cunard was 
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tania or Oberon were mocking human speech. He lays great emphasis on the 
syllable ** Dick.” 

The bird is three years old ; he is the property of a lady; and his capability 
of uttering articulate sounds was discovered by his repetition of the visitors 
when announced by the servant. We are not aware of any peculiarity in the 
conformation of this bird, except that the larynx is somewhat larger than 
usnal 

Were Mr. Deville to examine his skull, it would probably be found wu. tne 
imitative organs were more than usually developed. ‘ 

He is certainly en anomaly in the feathered creation ;—that the canury is | 
capable of instruction we are well aware—witness Pratt's accosnt of the Ger- 
man bird of this species, which could go through the manual exercise with ex- 
traordinary precision ; but this bird differs in this particular, that he has taken 
up his new profession as a matter of taste on his own part | 

This interesting little creature is exhibited at the Cosmorama rooms iu Re- 
gent street, tonumbers of deliehted visitors. The lady proprictor, we are in- | 
formed, has refnsed 200 guineas for him ;—indeed she would not have allowed 
him to be exhibited, but that her house was in a state of siege from morning to 
night, by friends bringing with them their friends and relations, to witness one 
of the most elegant young gentlemen of the reign our beloved Queen Vic- 
tori . 





a 
CANADA 

Address of congratulation from the Legislature of Upper Canada to Sir 
John Colborne on his appointment as Governor General of North America. 

To his Excellency Lieut. Gen. Sir John Colhorne, G. C. B. and G.C. H. Go- 
vernor of Her Majeety’s Colonies of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, and Captain Ge- 
neral and Governor-in Chief of British North America, &c. &c. &c. 

May it please vom Excellency ; 

We, her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly of Upper Canada, in Provincial Parliament assembled 
have learned with feelings of unmingled satisfaction, from a message sent to 
us by his Excelieney Mayor General Sir George Arthur, K.C.H. &c. &e. &e 
that her Majesty has been pleased to confer upon your Excellency the high 
honour of representing her Majesty in British North America as Governor Ge- 
neral and Commander-in-Chief therein. We recognize in the appointment the 
firm intention of her Majesty to maintain her authority qnimpaired in the North 
American Possessions ; and while we approach your Excellency with the lan- 
guage of gratulation, in having been selected by her Majesty to fill so impor- 
tant an office, we feel that we have just reason to rejoice that her Majesty has 
been pleased to select your Excellency for this distinguished mark of her Royal 


favour 


act of Her Majesty, Her Majesty's approbation of your Excellency’s distin- 
guished services, as well whilst representing Her Majesty as Lieutenant Go- 


| 

} Py . 

| Ihe Legislative Council and House of Assembly further recognize in this 
| vernor of this Province for so long a period as subsequently in defending Her 
| 


iossessions in the Canadas against aggressions aiming at the severance of 
these valuable Colonies from the British Crown; and beg to assure your Ex- 
celleney of onr high gratification, that services so distinguished should have 
been so justly appreciated by Her Majesty. And the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly, in thus expressing their satisfaction, fee! assured that they 


|also convey the sentimentsof the great body of the inhabitants of Upper 
Canada, and will with them rejoice in any further distinction which Her Ma- 
jesty may be graciously pleased hereafter to confer upon you. 
Jonas Jonrs, Speaker. 
Legislative Council Chainber ? 
Twenty-fifth day of March, 1839 § 
. Avian M‘Nap, Speaker, 
Commons House of Assembly, 
Twenty-sixth day of March, 1839 ; 


= Z ————— 

Married, on Thursday, Ist inst., in St. Peters Church, Chelsea, by the Rev. Dr. Hugh 

Smith, Dr. James Law, of Tarry Town, to Miss Fatmny Sophia, eldest daughter of Mr. 
James Ladd, of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, a— per cent prem 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY APRIL 27, 1839. 





By the Sheridan, which arrived on Thursday, we have received London 


papers of an anterior da to those which reached us by the Great Western 
In the Times of the 13th uit., we find a motion made by the Earl of Ripon, 
formerly Colo Secretary, in relation to Mr. M‘Kenzie. The Noble Earl ap- 
pears to be not a little annoved at the familiar footing upon which the patriot re 


presented himself to have been at the Colonial office, and he gives a very amusing 


description of the rebel functionary, who was accompanied by two coadjutors 





Joseph Hume and Mr. Viger. His Lordship avers that his attention was call- 
ed tothe subject by perusing a work p blished in Upper Canada in 1835, 
(Seventh Report of the Committee of Grievances,) but there can be but little 
| loubt that the publication of Sir Francis Head, was the immediate cause of 
the ex-Secretary’s anxiety to clear himself from the musrepresentations of 
which he comniains The Marq ess o! Norm by, it will be een, Spoke of tne 
‘onvenience arising from officers publish their despate cs, Dut his Lord 
eee reco t that h ther whigs in ministry left Sic Francis no 
other alternative It is trae that Ser ran 1 into a flock, and therefore 
| t “A m a are 

jthe pa ‘ at that we it glad Sir J 
ed h n As respt the | l K ) elf A 
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** Lonpon, 22d March, 1839. 

“ Dear Sirs—You will be pleased to learn that steamboats are to proceed 
from this country twice in each month for Boston, calling at Halifax. The go- 
vernment have given the contract to me for eight years certain, and it may 
continue lenger—a year’s notice is to be given on either side. I am building 
powerful boats; they will be equal to any ever built in this country. They 
are 119 tons, and 420 horse newer, and, >. the government hee been very libe- 


‘ral to me, J au. Gevermined to have the best boats that can be procured. I am 


bound only to carry the mail on account of government, and am to get fifty- 
five thousand pounds sterling, paid quarterly—which is no small sum to assist 
me in paying the way; and I think, when the boats are scen, that I shall have 
all the passengers from Bostou, and to the eastward of Boston. I hope to make 
the passage to Boston, calling at Halifax, in twelve days. I have no doubt a 
steam packet will leave each port before long, three times in the month. It 
will be a great advantage to Boston, and I think you should all encourage me, 
and I have no doubt you will do so. 

T hope to find that you have established peace on your borders. It is not 
the interest of either country to go to war, and it is to be regretted that the acts 
of indiscreet people should lead to results injurious to the welfare of two great 
nations.”’ p 

A series of resolutions were then adopted, eulogizing and advocating the 
project. We copy the 4th and 5th. 

Resolved, That it is of the highest importance to the success of this great 
enterprise, that the larye: class uf steaum packets should run entirely through 
from Liverpool to Boston, and vice versa—stopping sufficient time at Halifax 
for the reception of fuel, and to receive and discharge passengers and freight ; 
that this arrangement alone will inspire confidence in the safe and uninterrupted 
envevance of passengers and goods—and secure a liberal and ample patronage 
of the route. 

The 6th was a vote of thanks to Mr. Cuuard; and the 7th appoints a com- 
mittee to devise measures for carrying the object of the 5th into effect. 

A meeting was held at Halifax on the 9th inst., at which a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Cunard was passed, and also a resolution proposing the establishment of 
a hotel, for which £8000 were subscribed. 





A public dinner was given to Col. Prince at Toronto on the 4th inst., which 
was most numerously and respectably attended, his Worship the Mayor, J 
Powell, Esq , in the Chair, assisted by Col. Jarvis, the High Sheriff, Colonels 
Ruttan, Burwell, Gowan, &c. &c. The proceedings, speeches, &c. on the 
oecasion were very animated, and the utmost unanimity and good feeling pre- 
vailed — 

We lament to state that the accounts from the island of Jamaica are very 
unfavourable. ‘The negroes very generally refuse to work, and give way to all 
the indolence natural to the African character. A number of plantations, it is 


atlirmed, must go out of cultivation 





Mozart’s Requiem.—Yesterday the greater part of this highly celebrated 
composition was performed at the Catholic church of St. Peter, Barclay street, 
in this city, in a style superior to any thing of the kind that has ever been here 
| attempted. The Mass upon the occasion was performed by Bishop Dubois 

in black pontificals, and the sermon was preached by Bishop Hughes. The 
| mnsic of this splendid work was under the direction of Mr. Penson of the Na- 
| tional Theatre, assisted by t'e principal musicians of that house and of the 
| Park. Nothing could exceed the sublime effect of this exquisite requiem, un 
der the circumstances of a spacious church, a first rate organ, a capital band, 
and the touching recollections of the cause which produced the unique compo- 
| sition. ‘The congregation assembled upon the occasion was numerous, and, as 
we could perceive, were critical upon the subject; but on all hands it was ad 


| mitted that the performance was oue of peculiar exccllence. 


| Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published Horace Vernon, or Fashwn- 
| able Life, a tale in two volumes. The author like many ef his contemporaries 
seems to be familiar with the London slang of the present day ; and like most 
of them he is a capital delineator of character. The work abounds with both 


humour and pathos, and is calculated to be a favourite with lovers of fiction. 





| SPBING VILI.A SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, AT BORDENTOWN, NJ. 

| IE subscriber respectfully informs his friends, that having pu poe My 
Survilliers e t ‘ state ich this establishment is situated, 

| Survilliers t 1andsome estate on which this esta conel ted (which will be about 





erecting a large ad on to its buildings. When this ts 
the Ist of May,) there will be no one caambercontaining more than two beds. 

Besides the ordinary English branches, which receive all the attention Sus to their 
paramount importance, the French and musical departments ar taught in this Seminary 
with unusual care. The former is under the immediate charge of the subscriber him- 
sell, and as ‘ther language than the French is allowed to be used after a stay of six 
months in the institution, a rapid progress in its practical ! now ledge is easily secured, 
without ne ting any of the another branches of instruction The musica! department 
Is entrusted to Mr. Edward R. Hanseen, a gentleman who unites twenty years’ expe- 

| rience to a1 yrofessional ability. Private C« s are given monthly by the pupils, 
} who thus acquire by degrees the confidence 4 A-PLOMB SO NevLessary loa good per- 
| ° There aim noe eas acancies, ap} tion for which may be made, either personally or 
F a oeil’@7-8t" A.N. GIRAULT, principal 
al GOVERNESS 4n E I desirous to form an engazement in @ 
1) yas daily goverr S tent to instruct pupils inthe English and 
OF ruaee, oh raphy. writ a netic, music, and drawing and an give re 
{ the hizhest r For particulars address 8. E. office of this paper 
April 27-\t* 
l¢ DID ENGRAVIN 4 Engra f that magnificent ed » the St 
‘> est a it Nev Y celeb 1 Art . v 
| } \ flice of the I nad Pe dical A vy. No 
: | vf ims, at the ie pr { four subserip 
| sceived by I nsbe and Curns, as above April 27.3t 
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Suntwtary. 


s been appointed Preceptor to the Grand Duke Alexander, 
Bo, Bad Of * way am the place of the late Prince Lieven. Count 
Orloff is one of the leading Russian Nobles, and report speaks highly of his 
diplomatic abilities. . 

The Earl of Zetland.—His Lordship died on Tuesday last, at Aske Hall, 
the family seat, neat Richmond, Yorkshire, after an illness of only a few hours. 
Lady Fitzgerald.—The decease of this estimable lady took place on Sunday 
last at the family seat, near Cashel. Her Ladyship was the wife of Sir John 
J. Fitzgerald, Baronet. Her Ladyship’s death proceeded from a fever shortly 
after her accouchement.—Princess Maria Frederica Caroline, the daughter of 
his Highness Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg, flied at Copenhagen on the 3rd instant.— Vice Admiral Sir George Eyre. 
~The death of the above gallant Admiral took place on Thursday, at Carlton, 
after a short illness.—March 23rd. 

Preparations are making for the opening of Her as = fe Theatre, which 
will take place in the course of the ensuing month. Grisi, Lablache, Tam- 
burini, Rubini, and Albertazzi, are among the artistes already engaged. 

The Countess of Durham's first assembly took place on Wednesday even- 
ing. The fine range of saloons was illuminated for the reception of company. 

Admiral Sir Sydney Smith has recovered from his late indisposition. 

Marriages.—On the 15th ult. her Majesty Maria Isabella, Queen Dowager 
of the Two Sicilies, was united at the Cathedral Church of Portici, to the 
Chevalier Colonel de Balze, of the King of Naples’ regiment of Royal Lan- 
cers. The gallant officer, by this high alliance, becomes step-father to the 
reignin Sovereign, and also to the Queen Regent Christina of Spain, his 
Royal highaese Charles, Prince of Capua, the Infanta Donna Francisca of 
Spain, her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Antoinette of Tuscany, the 
Princess Amelia, consort of the Infante Don Sebastian ; Prince Leopold, Count 
of Syracuse. Her Majesty is the daughter of the late Charles IV of Spain, 
and was born July 6, 1789; the Royal bride is consequently in her 50th year. 
Her Majesty, by the late King Francis, had a family of 12 children, all of 
whom survive. The marriage is said to have taken place with the full con- 
sent of the King, who had made the bridegroom one of his Chamberiains. 

Lord Ebrington had lost his election in North Devon. The Times says ;— 

The result of this election will prove ‘‘a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment” to the cause of Whig-Radical ascendancy. If a general appeal were 
now made to the country, we have no doubt that two-thirds of the constituen- 
cies would return conservative members. Thanks to the anti-corn law agi- 
tation. 

State of Ireland.—Select Committee appointed to inquire into the state of 
Ireland since the year 1835, in respect of crime and outrage, which have ren- 
dered life and property insecure in that part of the —— :—Lord President, 
Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Marquis of Westmeath, 
Marquis of Normanby, Earl of Charleville, Earl Vane, Viscourt Leinster, Vis- 

count Hawarden, Lord Bishop of Exeter, Lord Fitzgibbon, Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Clanbrassill, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Plunket, Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, Lord Cloncurry, Lord Hatherton, Lord Glenelg, and 
Lord Carew. 


THE FIRST LEVEE. 

The commencement of the present season may be dated from Wednesday 
last, when her Majesty “opened the ball” by holding her first Levee, which 
was attended by the Foreign Ambassadors, a host of distinguished public 
functionaries, and many of the mightiest warriors of the day. e have often, 
fondly, if not effectively, taken occasion to describe these magnificent gather- 
ings of the chivalric and the beautiful, to pay their devoirs to the beloved and 

racious Lady to whose power of gentleness their hearts as carnestly incline 
} te subject themselves, as their duty demands that they should reverently 
acknowledge her sovereignty. We have often written of the gorgeuusness of 
these pageantries, their gleamings of gold and jewelries, and of eyes the most 
recious of all brilliants—of the conscious pride of the richly-caparisoned Ara- 
Gan, as he trampled forward, bearing some soft-eyed beauty, to whose sweet 
government he seemed tenderly to yield—or one of the mightiest of the world’s 
conquerors, while 
“Fame and victory in inferior sky 
Hover with balanc’d wings, and smiling fly 
Above his head.” 
We have described, withal, the picture composed by this assembling of the 
noble and the lovely, beneath the clear sunshine of a spring or summer mid- 
day ; and have dwelt, often and delightedly, upon the gratification which must 
be afforded to all of us by the fact that the grandeur of such gatherir 


A Sure-footed Animal —Said a purchaser toa horse-dealer, “Is that animal 
sure-footed !” *‘ Perfectly,” replied the jockey, ‘when he puts his foot down, 
you would think he never was going to take it up again.” 

An Apt Illustration —A person asking how it happened that many beauti- 
ful ladies took up with indifferent husbands after many fine offers, was thus 
aptly answered by a mountain maiden .—A young friend of her's requested her 
to go into a cane-brake and get him the handsomest reed. She must get it once 
going through, without turning. She went, and coming out, brought him quite 
a mean reed. When he asked her was that the handsomest she saw? ‘Oh, 
no,” replied she, ‘I saw many finer as I went along, but I kept in hopes of one 
much better, unlil I got nearly through, and then I was obliged to take up with 
any one I could find—and got a crooked one at last.” 

Ludicrous Incident in a Church—On Sabbath evening week, a clergyman 
from the South, who is remarkable for the simplicity and unceremoniousness 
of his manners, was officiating for a minister in this city, when, after announc- 
ing the number and verse of the first psalm, he discovered that he could not 
proceed further without the aid of his spectacles, and, stretching himself over 
the pulpit to the minister of the place, who was sitting in the baptism room be- 
low, he exclaimed, in a sufficiently audible voice, ‘I say Mr. — , did you 
see my glasses!’ ‘The person thus addressed, without uttering a word, stepped 
up the pulpit stair, and removed the * glasses’’ from the worthy man’s wig, to 
which they had been unconsciously exalted, and placed them upon nis vene- 
rable nose !—/dinburgh paper. 

A REMEDY SUGGESTED. 

He cannot “ gloze” nor fawn, not he! 
Nor *‘crook the hinges of the knee,” 

In courtly language parting ; 
Yet with his eye upon the Seat— 
Did ever human face reveal 

So true a “* Lord in waiting ?” 
Scal-oil will soften—and can ease 
His acrid tongue—his stiffen’d knees. 

Primeval Coincidence.—As one among other singular coincidences, there is 
at the present time a man named “Cain Abel” keeping the ‘‘ Adam and Eve” 
tavern in Norwich. 

Louis XIV.—The Grand Monarch once said to one of his courtiers, whose 
simplicity he was well aware of :—‘* Do you know Spanish!” ‘ No sire.” 
‘“‘T am very sorry for it.” ‘I will learn it,” replied the courtier, whose imagi- 
nation was immediately fired with the thought of the possibility, that he might 
be appointed ambassador to the Spanish court. He accordingly applied him- 
self with the utmost assiduity to his task, and in a short time again presented 
himself to the king: ‘‘ Sire,” said he, ‘* I now know Spanish well, and talk and 
read it with ease.” ‘ Indeed,” answered Louis, ‘I am very glad of that; you 
can now read Don Quixote in the original.” 

A Hardy Seaman, who had escaped one of the recent shipwrecks upon the 
coast, was asked by a good lady how he felt when the waves washed over him. 
He replied, “‘ Wet, madam, very wet.” 

In the snowy weather last week, Sir met Mrs. , rather 
sprinkled with the fleecy fall, and said, ‘* Why do you wear your sable boa on 
a day like this?”” ‘Because, my dear sir (replied the lady), I do not like my 
chin chilly.” 

Dr. Turner, late master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, was exceedingly 
“short sighted.”’ It happened one day that he was walking arm-in-arm with 
Dr. Barnes, of Peterhouse, down Trumpington street, when he came in view 
of three posts that stood across the footway, on which the doctor pettishly ex- 
claimed, ‘* Boys! get out of the way.”’ Dr. Barnes pleasantly saiq to Dr. 
Turner, ‘“‘ Doctor, those three boys are post-boys, and make way for nobody.” 


Wedding-Rings.—March of Intellect.—At a jeweller’s shop on Ludgate-hill 
a bill is exhibited in the window, on which is written, ‘*‘ Wedding-rings atthis 
shop made out of /uchy old guineas.” 

Use of Radical Petitions.—Inspected the stoves and apparatus under the 
House of Commons for heating the House. The engineer fotien the most 
perfect black face I had ever beheld—indeed, I saw nothing of him at first, in 
the darkness of the place, but his eyes, I took the liberty to inquire if it was 
coal with which he heated the house? ‘‘ No, no,” said the man gruffly, and 
turning round his head towards an immense bing of rolled paper, ‘itis Radical 
Petitions !’—Journal of a Trip to Liverpool, London, &c. 

A Gentle Hint.—An unc’e left in his will eleven silver spoons to his nephew, 
adding, ‘If I have not left him the dozen, he knows the reason.” The fact 
was, the nephew had, some time before, stolen it from his relative. 

















BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 





ngs, and 
their outward brilliancies, were made additionally fascinatiug by the oulactian 
that the eniy wish and object was partaken of by the hearts and minds of all 
the minglers in the revelry—to shew their affection for their Lady-Monarch, 
and their desire ‘‘to honor and renown hor ;"* sometimes, aloo, we have yeneral- 
ised upon the subject of her Majesty's Levees and Drawing Rooms, touched 
upon ‘heir collatered attractions, and occasionally indulged in a little mirthfwl- 
ness provoked by some of their humbler distinctions. 
eontinue to follow. 
The season of 1839 will, there is no doubt, be a very brilliant one—the most 
brilliant, perhaps, that has occurred for many years ; since, despite the prog- 
nostications, of all parties, of a tumyltuous Parliamentary session, and the im- 


his system we shall 








portant matters which, being brought forward in the course of it, will monopo- 
lise the attentions of many of the wealthiest fashionables, the energy and spi- 
rit with which the Queen has entered upon the gaities of the year will do more, 
we think, than counteract the effects of these weighty national matters upon 
the cheerfulness of the Court and of High Life. The influence of the moon’s 
brightness is not harmed by the obnubilation of a few stais—“ seated in her 
silver chair,” she is the maker as well as the possessor af the sweet light she 
sheds over us. Thus, also, are her Majesty’s gracious will and inclination the 
only modulators of the cheerfulness and happiness of her Court, It is there- 
fore that we anticipate a brilliant season. 

It is quite impossible for us to separate from our respect for her Majesty the 
romantic affection which her youth, her beauty, and her accomplished taste 
must of necessity attach to the feelings with which all her subjects regard her ; 
their loyalty towards her must be as chivalrous as it is reverential ; while that, 
therefore, of t!iose who move and have their being within the magic of her im- 
mediate influence—of her Court—must almost partake of the spirit of ancient 
Brittany, when Lisuarte was King, and he who honoured woman most, and 
achieved most in her service, the most honourable and the truest knight. Such 
being the case, we confidentially believe that each succeeding season will add 
strength to the chivalrous spirit of the Court; and, that while commerce, 
science, and morality continue to add fresh leaves to the laurel wreath of Eng- 
land’s glory, the sweet ruling of England's Queen, may revive in our land that 
poetic spirit of loyalty which distinguished the earliest periods of our country’s 
history. 





Vavieties. 


—! 

Emphasis.—A writer on English grammar gives the following example on 

wrong emphasis :—A clergyman, on reading the twenty-seventh verse of the 

eighteenth chapter of the first book of Kings, generally placed the emphasis on 

the words denoted by italics. ‘And he spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me 

the ass, and they saddled him! ; 

UPON HIS WHITE HAIRS. 

From some beautiful papers on our Sacred Poets, in the Scottish Christian He- 
rald, by C. Moir, Esq., (the Detra of Blackwood’s Magazine) we extract by 

Lord Vaux : : 


i 


These hairs of age are messengers 
Which bid me fast, repent, and pray ! 
They be of death the harbingers, 
That doth prepare and dress the way ; 
Wherefore Sie that you may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be. 


They be the lines that lead the length 
How far my race was for to run ; 
They say my youth was fled with strength, 
And how old age is well begun— 
The which I feel, and you may see 
Such lines upon my head to be. 


They be the strings of sober sound 
Whose musie is harmonical ; 
Their tunes declare a time—from ground 
I came, and bow thereto I shall; 
Wherefore I love that you may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be. 


God grant to those that white hairs have, 
No worse them take than I have meant, 
That, after they be laid in grave, 
Their souls may joy their lives well spent , 
God grant, likewise, that they may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be 


(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY. 

ILL continne their practice at the long established office at No. 84 Chambers st, and 
will at all times be ready to execute, on reasonable terms, any business belonging to 
the profession of Dentistry, in the most skilful and scientific manner, and so asto satisfy 
their paticits inevery ieapect. 
N.B. Filling and extracting teeth particularly attended to. Entire or partial sets of 
artificial teeth inserted so as to combine, in the highest degree perfection, ease, 
durability and beauty. All work warranted !! CARD—E. Gedney, Dentist, recommends 
his successors in practice, Drs. Buck and Royce tothe cordial and entire confidence of 
his friends and the public: April 20. 

N ENGLISH LADY whohas had considerable experience in tuition, wishes to con 

clude an engagement with a family asa resiuent Governess. Her system comprises 
the usual branches of a solid English education, with the accomplishments of French, 
Italian, Spanish, music and drawing, in all of which she undertakes to complete the 
studies of her pupils without the aid of masters. A residence in the Southern States 
would not be objected to. Address. post paid, to A. B. Z., at the office of the Albion, 
New York. April 13-3t. 


1 R. G. PHELPS’ COMPOUND TOMATO PILLS.—These pills, which have acquired 
unprecedented celebrity as an alterative, in Dyspepsia, and Nervous and Liver affec- 
tions: Also as a Cathartic in Bilious diseases, Rheumatism, &c.; a:e for sale in New 
York, wholesale and retail, by Messrs gHoadley, Phelps, & Co. 142 Water st. A. B & D. 
Sands, Fulton, cor William st., Haviland, Keese. & Co. 80 Maiden Lane, Prall & Ray, 
83 do., Perkins & Gillies, 125 do., J. & J. F. Trippe, 90, do., Rushton & Aspinwall, &6 
Willian st., and S. Carle & Nephew,cor. Fulton & Water sts., and by most of the Drug- 
gists and merchants in the country. Orders directed to the proprietor, Hartford, Conn , 
will be promptly attended to; and a liberal discount allowed. 
This medicine is extensively patronized by the medical faculty, and acknowledged by 








them to be better and more universally adapted to diseases generally, than any remedy 
hitherto prepared ;—but be cautious you are not imposed upon by an imitation, or spurious 
preparation ;—as the extensive demand for the pills, has induced several persons, regard- 
less of consequences, to put forth tueir anomalous preparations under the name of To- 


mato Pills ;—others, as reckless of their effects, have merely changed the livel of their 
unsaleable nostrums, to that of Tomato Pills. 

Those who wish the original and only genuine Tomato Pills, should enquire for Dr. 
Phelphs’ and be particnbar thatthe la>el is signed G. R. Phelps. JI? For numerous citi- 
ficates from physicians and others, of interesting cures; see Pamphlets in the hands of 
all who sell the genuine Pills. 














April 13-8t. G. R. PHELPS, Hartford, Conn. 

N RS. LEWIS WILLCOCKS respectfully informs the public and the friends of her 
family, that she will commence a boarding and day school for young ladies at No, ]82 

East Broadway, on the 6th of May. Parents and guardians may be assured that the 
strictest attention wiil be paid to the health, morais, and deportment of the young ladies. 

Prefessors for the diferent branches will be engaged. 

Circulars may be obtained at No. 182 East Broadway, and at No. 191 Fourth street. 

Reterences—Madame Chegaray, Ogden Edwards, Esq. J. Washington, M. D., Don 
Francisco Stoughton, John Anthon, Esq., Hugh Maxwell, Esq. J. W. Francis, M. D. T 
Glover, Esq. 


April 13-3t* 


{OR SALE—Two sets of the second series of the Albion, viz. from 1532to 1838. in 
clusive. Apply at this office. April 6-tf. - 


T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY.—The Fifty-third Anniversary of the St. George’s Society 
of the City of New York, will be held at the City Hotel, on Tuesday the 23d inst. 
Dinner on the table at six o’clock precisely. Members and their friends who intend 
dining with the Society on this occasion, are requested to make early application for 
tickets to either of the Stewards. 
STEWARDS. 


Mr. B. W. Davis, Brooklyn, 
Mr. Jas. Sheward, 22 Cedar st. 
April 13-2t. 
OTICE.—The copartnership heretofore existing between James C. Buchannan and 
the subscriber, in the Wine and Spirit business, which latterly was carried on under 


the firm of Buchannon, Brothers, is dissolved, the same having expired by its own limita- 
tion on the Ist September last. 
New York, March 14, 1838, 





Mr. Thos. F. Greene, 14 Gold st: 
Mr. A. W. Jee, 54 Broad st. 





GEO. M. DICKSON. 





GEO. M DICKSON begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that having retired 
from the firm of Jas. C. Buchanan, and taken the vaults and cellars No. 128 Broadway, 
heis now enabled to offer a choice selection of Wines, in wood and bottle, of every 
quality now inuse. Also, Brandy, Rum and Gin, of superior quality, which will be sold 
in quantities to suit purchasers. Brown Stout, in quarts and pints, in cask. 

Being upwards of 35 years actively engaged in the wine trade,he feels confident that his 
friends and the public will find it their interest to inspect his stock, having made arrange- 
ments with some of the most respectable old houses in Europe for a constant supply of 
old and choice Wines. No. 128 Broadway. March 30.6t. 


SAMUEL C. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 
way. 











THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, fi his 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
mcipient degree of inflammation to the most compli d di ~ 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect sue sugates? indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep 1 


EPuUSIVORY OF ARTS, 411 BROAUWAY.—The subscribers respectiully announce 
R to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
putlished, which they offer at the London prices. — 

Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in and elegant cases) by the best 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. &. The trade supplied at the lowest 


wholesale prices. 
New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. DAVIS & HORN. 


FENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Nade to order and for sale wholesale 


+i 














and retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNISON, 
March 9 300 Broadway. 





UPPER CANADA. 

In Chancery. ’ 

Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her 

Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1539. 

Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant, 
and 
James Thomas Tomlins and another, Deferdants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this Court by Mr. Hitchings being of counsel! for the 
above named Plaintiff, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this couit by affidavit, that 
the above named Defendant. James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of 
this Court, in or near the city of New York in the United States of America: It is or- 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his appearance to be entered with the Registrar 
of this Court, and notice thereof to be served on Mr, John Bristowe of the city of To- 
ronto, the selicitor of the said Plaintiff within four months from the date of this order, and 
in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Plaintiff's Bill of com- 
plaint to he filed. and an office copy thereof to be served on the said Piaintill’s solicitor, 
at or before the expiration of the saidfour months. And in default thereof the said Bill 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the said 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper published 
at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of ‘* The Albion,” 
And that such publicatign be continued at least once in each weck for eight weeks in 
succession during the said four months. 


Entd. W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN. 
John Bristowe, Sol. for Pift. Registrar. 
Toronto. i Feb 23-8t) 





\ J. SYLVESTER STUCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
S. street, New York,has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at(he best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnily begsto notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”"—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 








From New York. 


23d March. 2d April, 

18th May. 13th June. 

6th July, Ist August, 
24th August. 2ist Septeniber. 


19th October 16th Novemover. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c —In main Saloon and Cuddy Stute-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March?3. ) 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 468 horse power. The days of 
sailing of the above ship are appointed as follows :— 


From New York, From Liverpool, 
9th March. i 


20th April. 
18th May. 


Fare to Liverpool, thirty-five guineas ($163 33) inthe aft, and thirty guineas , $140} in 
the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers taken. 
Children under 13 and servants half price. 

.= An experienced surgeon accompanies this “~ 

For Passage or freight, apply personally or by letter 

(Feb 19.) ABM. BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New York. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

Fr New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 





Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lec, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & ©CO 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. : 

This line of packets wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, i7th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8.B. Grifing, | “* 10, “* 16, “ 10, “* 2, * 97, * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “« 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feo. §, June i, Ott. 1, “* WW, * &. “ BH, 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, 10, “ 97) @ g7) «7 





Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 2, “* 9, “ DM )April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March}], July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 27, 
Samson, R. Sturges, an. 2 Se 7, “fe * &, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 27, “ 97, 
Torento, R. Griswold, “Rm “HH * BI * 2 * & * B, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 2, * 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wil’ be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or é 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND HAVKE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the sabsc¢ ribers will despatch them as above 

Ships. Masters. 








, and in the fellowing order, viz. 

Days of we from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
fork. | 

Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 

Sully, - Lines, “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 68 May 1, “ 16, 

surgundy, J. Rockett, |Dec. S © bd i 

Rhone, J. A. Wotten, ** 16, April ) . . 

Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8] “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 

Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, jJan. 8, ‘“* 24, “ J6) * “ 


Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, 
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‘ 16, 8, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, 16, May 68 “ %,JMarchi1, ‘“ 16, “ @, 
Emerald, W. B. Orme, os 3, © 16, Sept. 68] “ 6, July 2, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, «* 8, Nov. }, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, “ 24JApril 1, “ 16, “ &, 
Albany, |J.Johnston,jr.. ‘* 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ If, 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, witii elegant accommedie 


tions for passengers,comprising al! that may be required for comfort and convenience, in§ 
oo wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 
New York, willbe‘ forwarded by their pa>kets. free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ 
tually incurred. C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS —NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 














Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 
Shekspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, * 13, “ 13, “ 413,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, mn * & *€ BIS % fs fl Ue 
Roscius, Collins, *m * 2 * Bhi *- hs * & © ee 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,| ** ms * & Fm 
Independence, | E. Nye, =, «- % © 31 * Oy oe oe 
Virginian, I. Harris, “13, “* 13, “ 133,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 10, 19, “* 18) “* % * 7% 8 F 
Siddons, Britton, em a, * Gi* a * ee * Be 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19% “ 19, “ 30, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, 3 © SS Ow” a” a 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,;Nov. 1 Marchl, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall; “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) “ 7% “ 9 & 4, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, a - ie) oo oS oe ee 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,); “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, of Owe OW ae ee 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, “eS me OS oS 2S oe ee 
Garrick, N.B.Paimer, | “95, “ 25, “ 95) « 13) 33 % 43) 





The subscribers respectfully inform the public in genera] that they have just received 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest and most approved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and French grand 
action, Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 


patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted.' 
Warehouse, 385 Broadway : 


N.B. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 





England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
| tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
; and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 








March.16-3m. 
NV RS, HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the Baltimore, a hand- 
a Some assortmentof Paris millinery, composing the latest fashions of bon- | 
nets, caps, flowers, Ke. &e. [mar23-31*] 
New York, 224d, March 22. 1839. 
JHILADELPHIA BAZAAR Subscr ns received for the New York Albion, Emr 
rant & Oid Countryman, Lady’s Bo k, & &« ; 


+ ¥V 
COHN BARDSLEY, Agent 
mee 00% JOHN BARDSLEY, Ager 











l4l¢ 


BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N V. 

T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,124 Front-st., N.Y 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. 


E.K. COLLINS & €o., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpoo!, 
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